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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER II. 


Hunting the “Hidden Foe.” 

Kent Hampden was president of a secret Soci- 
ety. There were five members—just enough to 
fill the offices: one president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary and a treasurer. When Tom Cong- 
don joined, there was no office for him; but his 
father being a representative in Congress, Tom 
had picked up so many ideas about the rules of 
debate, that the Society created an office express- 
ly for him. He was made “parliamentary tacti- 
cian.” 

The Society had its by-laws, passwords, a badge 
andaname. The public—that is, the remainder 
of the pupils of Mr. Hildreth’s school—knew it 
as the O. W. B.S. Mrs. Hampden, who baked 
gingerbread for the members every week, alone 
knew them to be the Order of Wild Beast Slayers. 
There were bears, wolves and an occasional pan- 
ther still to be found on the hills bordering the 
river. None of the boys had ever yet seen one; 
but hope sprang eternal in their breasts every 
Saturday, as they set out for slaughter. 

Besides, ought not ‘wild beasts’’ to include 


the lynxes, wild-cats, gray squirrels, snakes and | 


musk-rats which they really killed? The mem- 
bers were sworn to “rid their native land of all 
noxious creatures, the enemies of humanity.” 

One Friday evening, about five weeks after Mr. 
Hampden’s departure, the six boys were 
assembled to watch Mrs. Hampden make 
their new badges. She was embroidering 
O. W. B.S. with gold thread on little tabs 
of black velvet, which were to be conspicu- 
ously hidden on their waistcoats. 

‘*We must take a big lunch to-morrow,” 
said Joe Doty. ‘‘We’ll start early. Tom, 
you, Monroe and Will can go out over 
Hubbard’s hill, and search that range. 

Kent, Si and I will take the north trail. 
We'll meet at McCulloch’s Leap.” 

“IT don’t know that I shall go,” said 
Kent. ‘This search is all tomfoolery.”’ 

His mother looked up, startled at his 
irritated tone. The faces of the other boys 
were red and excited; Kent's was annoyed 
and grave. 

“What are you going to hunt?’ she 
asked. ‘Squirrels ?’’ 

The boys looked doubtfully at each 
other. ‘‘Now, Mrs. Hampden,” said Tom 
Congdon, ‘‘this is a serious thing—a secret. 

But we’ll tell you, if you’ll be as dumb as 
death about it.”’ 

“I see no use in bothering mother about 
it,”’ said Kent. 

But Tom hurried on, excitedly. ‘We 
have a Hidden Foe! We’re going to run 
him to earth, and punish him dreadfully 
to-morrow. You see, we used to have the 
run of all the hills. We set out traps, and 
left our powder or tackle in our hiding- 
places just as safely as in this parlor. 

Why, Ke .nd1 hada secret den where 
we kept our fishing clothes a whole sum- 
mer. 

‘‘But for six months there’s been a thief 
prowling on the hills. One week the traps 
are all robbed; the next, the powder is 
taken. My shot pouch, that I left in the 
den, is gone, and Si Jarret’s brand-new 
wamus with it. We’re bound to run that 
scoundrel down to-morrow, be he black or 
white! Come! You'll go, Kent!” 

“I suppose so,’ said Kent, uneasily. 

“I'll shoot squirrels, and you can play 
sheriff.’’ 

Tom Congdon’s badge was the last one finished. 
Carey, who had come in, was allowed to pin them 
on, and then she proudly surveyed the boys. “I 
should think,” she said, earnestly, ‘you would 
want to go over the river to the Reserve, and fight 
Indians.” 

“What a bloodthirsty baby you are!’ said 
Kent, kissing her. ‘Where are you going, Tom? 
It’s early.” 

“I know, but my father came home this after- 
noon. I scarcely saw him, for your father, Si, 
met him when he got out of the coach, and stayed 
to have a talk with him.” 

Tom was an incessant talker, and never so 


| happy as when he had a secret of his own or| he will know what a noble boy you are. Go! 
O Kent, hurry! 


some one else to scatter broadcast over the town. 
He went on, gleefully: ‘‘Your father was talking 
all the time of you, Si. I listened to his account, 
and thought, ‘Hello! Can this saint be Si Jarret ?’*’ 
Josiah wriggled uncom- 
| fortably, but said nothing. 
“T asked father why 
| Mr. Jarret was singing Si’s 
| praises, and—he told me.” 

Tom paused to glance 
around triumphantly at 
the interested faces about 
him. “He told me that 
your father asked him to he 
appoint you to West 
Point.” ts 

The boys were too much 
surprised to notice the look ‘ 
which, at these words, i 
passed between Kent and 
his mother. 

The boys went out, all talking at once. Kent 
came back when they were gone, and stood by 
the fire. 

‘““What is to be done, mother? Colonel Cong- 
don will give the appointment to Si! Father has 
not written to him about me. You see how Mr. 
Jarret is pushing it. Met him at the coach 
door —”’ 

“T can’t bear that 
| Hampden. 
| **He’s not to blame for working for his son.” 
| Kent was always more moderate than his mother 

or father. ‘There is no time to lose. Colonel 








man Jarret!’ said Mrs. 


|} imagined a dramatic scene— Kent urging his 
| 





| 





God help you, my boy!”’ 
Mrs. Hampden and Carey sat by the fire, cry- 
ing and praying silently all the evening. They 





claims, and the colonel, deeply touched by his 
gallant mien, consenting; but the meeting really 
was very commonplace. The colonel was called 
out of the parlor to see Kent. 

“Colonel Congdon, I am Ralph Hampden’s 
son,’”’ he said. ‘‘My father intended to ask you 
to appoint me to West Point; but he is out of 
town, and I came myself. I was afraid — 

“That I would give it to Jarret’s son to-night ?”’ 








In Wetzel’s Cave. 





| this term for the next vacancy.” 

‘What if you do not get this appointment ?”’ 

| ‘There will not be another vacancy for four 
| years.” 

“And your father will not be at home for two 
| weeks! I cannot imagine why he has not writ- 
| ten!”” Mrs. Hampden’s voice began to choke, 
|and the tears came. “I declare, I don’t know 
| what to do!” 

“IT know!’ Kent seized his hat. 

Colonel Congdon myself !”’ 
“Oh, my son!’* Mrs. Hampden started up. 
“That is ridiculous. But, no! If he sees you, 





“T’'ll go to 


Congdon said he would make the appointment | 





The Representative laughed. 
at home, eh? I hear he has been busy in the | 
campaign. Stumping the district for Clay ?”” 

“Oh yes, sir!’ Kent said, eagerly. He had | 
been taught from his cradle the fervent loyalty to | 
Henry Clay shared by all Virginian Whigs. The 
country was just then agitated by the presidential 
campaign, in which Clay was a candidate. 

The Colonel tapped Kent on the shoulder, smil- 
ing. ‘A pity you have not a vote, my lad! I| 
hear that your father is taking a prominent part 
in local politics now.” 

Kent’s eyes shone proudly. ‘You might have 


“Your father not | 
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President, Henry Clay. For Mayor, Ralph 
Hampden.’ ”’ 
The Colonel nodded. ‘Well, my boy, this 


matter of yours is not to be settled in a minute. 

I'll look into it.’’ 
Kent said good 

street, walking as 


night, and went down the 
if to triumphant music. No 
promise had been given, but he felt quite surs 
of his appointment. To be an officer, like Napo- 
leon, like Washington! It had been the dream 
of his life! The whole future opened before him 
full of waving banners, of armies, of marching 
music. He passed the flaring red placards bear- 
ing Henry Clay’s name and his father’s. His 
father deserved to be ranked side by side with 
the great man of the country! 

In this triumphant mood he struck across the 
wharf, making a short cut homeward, and passed 
his father’s warehouse. 

‘“‘Kent!’’ a voice called from the door. It was 
Pomeroy, the book-keeper. ‘‘Can you come into 
the office for half an hour?’’ he asked. ‘I must 
go home to supper, but Iam coming back. Will 
you sit here till I return ?’’ 

“You'll not be long? I have some important 
news for mother,’’ said Kent, as he sat down, re- 
luctantly. 

‘Heard from your father? No? Very queer 
that he has not written!’’ grumbled Pomeroy, as 
he hurried away. 

The warehouse was dark and vacant. A single 
lamp burned in the office where Pomeroy had 
been at work. Kent took up a paper, but was 
too much excited to read. 

At that moment a hurried footstep sounded 
without on the cobble-stones, and a tall 
man, whose heavy cloak and fur cap 
showed that he was a traveller, stood in 
the doorway. 

“Is Mr. Hampden here ?”’ 
Kent rose. ‘*No, sir.’ 

‘Shall I find him at his house ?”’ 

Kent came nearer as he answered. By 
the dim light he caught an uncertain 
giimpse of the stranger’s face. His heart 
suddenly throbbed wildly. Could it be — 

“Out of town!’’ The traveller paused, 
annoyed and disappointed. ‘This is vex- 
atious! I have just arrived in the coach, 
and the boat leaves in a few minutes. I 
had a favor to ask of Mr. Hampden.’”’ 

There could be no mistake! There was 
the towering forehead, the wide mouth; 
there were the searching eyes. The por- 
trait of the stranger hung in every house 
in the town. Kent’s voice trembled with 
his excitement. 

“Mr. Clay,’’ he said, “I am Mr. Hamp- 
den’s son, Kent. Could I—can you make 
use of me ?”’ 

Mr. Clay lifted his hat again, and held 
out his hand with a quick, pleased smile. 

“Thank you, my boy! The fact is, I 
find that I am out of ready money, and I 
wished to ask your father to cash a check 
forme. But —”’ 

“Oh, I can do it!’ exclaimed Kent, 
throwing open the desk, and drawing out 
some notes. 

Mr. Clay hesitated, with the check in 
his hand. “‘But are you sure that you 
have authority ?”’ 

“Oh, indeed, yes! I act as cashier for 
father sometimes. He says that I am 
more careful about money than he is.” 

“That may be,’’ said the visitor, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Hampden is no fonder of reckoning 
dollars and cents than Iam myself. Well, 
here it is—one hundred dollars.” 

Kent counted out the notes. 

“This is a real service,’ said Mr. Clay, 
as he strapped them into his pocket-book. 
“T could have asked any business man to 

cash the check, but I am tired, and wish to pass 
through the town quietly. Your father is a very 
old friend.”’ 

The bell on the boat rang, but he leaned 
leisurely against the desk, scanning Kent’s face 
as though he had no other interest in the world. 

‘“‘And you—what are you going to do with your 
life, my boy ?” 

“TJ intend—I mean I hope to go to West Point.”’ 

Mr. Clay was silent and thoughtful a moment. 
“Very good. I shall keep my eye on you, Kent. 
We shall be good friends, always.” 

Kent stammered out something, he knew not 


he asked. 





noticed the big posters, sir, all over town: ‘For 





what, the words fairly tumbling over one another 
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in his vehemence, and ending with, ‘Oh, if I only 


had a vote next month!” pushed into the parlors. Carey met him. ‘‘Father | big smile on his sunburnt face. 
has come, 


His new friend laughed, shook hands warmly, 
and left him, having secured a faithful follower 


THE YOUTHS 


” 


she whispered, with a sob. | 





COMPANION. 


“The girls and you will have a little party, | 
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stood open. What could have happened? Hej}a word. In the kitchen stood Uncle Sandy, a | yet there was time to reach it before dark, if she 
| walked quickly. 


Moses had done it often! 
Eager now to lose no time, Lottie crawled 


Mr. Hampden, still in his great-coat and cap, | after all,’’ he said to Lottie, ‘and we will have | behind some tall cedars, and there, out of sight 


for life by a smile and a few words. | stood with his back to the fire. 


Kent heard the cheer as he reached the boat | 


and was recognized. Then, Mr. Pomeroy appear- | unnatural laugh. 
with his | me. 


ing, he dashed homeward, bursting 
} 


wonderful news. 


Colonel Congdon, meanwhile, went in to sup- | 
per, glad to thrust aside business and politics a 
while, and to chat idly with his wife and Tom. 
Iie soon had heard all about the Wild Beast 
Slayers, and took a keen interest in the hunt for | 
their Enemy to-morrow. 

‘We were at just such pranks not very long 
1z0,”" he said to Judge Morris, who was supping | 
with them. “By the way, Tom, young Hampden 
sso wants the cadetship. Which boy do you 
recommend ?"” 

“Kent, sir,’”’ said Tom, promptly. 

‘But Jarret’s son is at the head of his class ? 

“Yes. But Si is a prig, and Kent is always a 
gentleman.” 

His father laughed. ‘Now, do you know, 
judge, that is what we want in our officers. The 
high, nice sense of honor—the untarnished char- 
acter of a gentleman. I am anxious about this 
appointment. 
to Western Virginia hereafter. Tom,” he said, 
after a moment’s thought, ‘‘what would you say 
if the judge and I joined your hunt to-morrow ? 
1 should like to see those boys, behind the 
scenes. I want to feel a gun in my hands | 
again, and dodge the politicians for a few hours | 
at least.’” 

The Wild Beast Siayers received Colonel Cong- 
don the next morning with loud acclamations. 
Kent had told them that the Colonel had killed 
panthers and wolves on the Cheat Mountains. 

They bagged a good deal of game during the 
morning, and then kindled a fire, broiled birds 
and made coffee. The boys told stories of hunt- 
ing exploits, while the Colonel lay on the grass. 

Tom Congdon had reverted several times during 
the day to the intended search for the thief who 
had stolen the game and other belongings of the 
Society, but each time he had been checked 
sharply by Kent. 

‘How will you set about such a hunt as that?” 
Kent said. ‘*Where will you find his trail? Do 
you suppose he has hung the pouch and game on 
trees to blaze the path for you to his house ?” 

Tom took him apart at last. “What do you 
mean, Kent? Do you like to furnish both pow- 
der and squirrels to a thief ?’’ 

Kent looked startled, but he controlled himself. 
*‘T have a reason, but I cannot tell it,’’ he said. 

They were climbing a steep hill when the Colonel 
said, ‘*Lewis Wetzel’s cave used to be hereabouts. 
Don’t you know it, boys ?” 

“No, sir! A cave?’’ They all crowded close 
except Kent, who hung back, pale and watchful. 
The Colonel stopped and took his bearings. ‘Due 
north from that rock; east of that great gum- 
tree—I have it. It must be behind that rock.” 


” 








They climbed through the narrow passage. | 
Tom shouted, ‘‘Here, father! Here's the mouth. 
liurrah! I'm in first!” 

The cave, which was about ten feet deep, was | 
completely hidden by the rock and hanging 
vines. 

‘*Wetzel used to hide here,’’ said the Colonel, 
‘and imitate the call of the wild turkey. When 
the Indian followed it he shot him, and—what 
have you found there, Tom ?”’ 

Tom dragged forward a dark mass. 


“Look at | homely fellow, some years older than herself. 


that!” he panted. ‘The powder-flask! The | 
traps! Si’s wamus! All jammed under this | 
ledge. This is the thief’s den!” 


The boys were wild with excitement, searching 
for booty, but they found nothing more, and 
were at last persuaded by the Colonel to turn 
homeward. Tom observed that Josiah had sud- 
denly grown grave and silent. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you ?’’ he said, enforcing the remark 
by a thrust in the side. Si drew him behind the 
others. 

“Q Tom! look here! Look at that!’" His 
hands shook as he held out a memorandum book, 
marked on the back, ‘“‘Kent Hampden.” “TI 
found that below the ledge.’’ 

“The rascal has stolen 
Tom. “I'll call him —”’ 

“No, no! at that!” On the last page 
was written, ‘“‘The cave, September fourth, 1824. 
x. M.” 

“That is Kent’s writing,’ 
scared face. 

**It looks like it. Give it to me.’ He closed 
the book and put it into his pocket. “It looks 
like Kent’s writing. But look here, Si Jarret! I 
wouldn’t believe that Kent stole if I saw him do 
it! I wouldn't believe my own eyes if they 
made out Kent Hampden to be a thief. 
you'll not have the book. Stand off! 


it from Kent!” said 


Look 


said Josiah, with a 


’ 


book I’ll break every bone in your body!” 

He stopped Kent on reaching town to shake 
hands with him, to the surprise of the Wild Beast 
Slayers, who were not given to such ceremonial 
usages. 

Kent, shouting good night, started to run down 
the street, for the lights of the house were in 
sight, and he was impatient to see his mother and 
Carey. 


Candles were flaring in the hall. The doors | and she went downstairs slowly, without saying | had it seemed so far away to her before! 


| interest, wondering which story to begin. 


“Yes. Here I am, Kent!’ he said, with an | 


“But you need not welcome | 


I have lost that money !”’ 
Resecca HarpinG Davis. 


(To be continued.) 
saan ~or— a 


YOUTH’S LONG DAYS. 
The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages ; 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 
—Thomas Campbell. 
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For the Companion. 


LOTTIE’S ROMANCE. 


In a far corner of the attic sat Lottie. Around 
her were her chief treasures—half a dozen fairy 
books much the worse for usage, some tinsel and 
spangled dresses, a game or two and an old 
stuffed doll, whose head had unfortunately been 
sewed on hind side before. 

This attic was Lottie’s retreat on rainy days, 


I want the boy sent to be a credit | and she spent whole hours there, blissfully happy 


with her enchanted ogres and princes. But to- 
day her bright face was pouting, and she sat 
looking moodily out of the window at the farm 
wagons and people passing in the road below. 
Well! who would not have been disappointed ? 
It was her tenth birthday—the first time she 


| could write her age with two figures, and she had 


no birthday party. She had been promised one 
long ago. There were to be little frosted cakes 
with colored candies on top, oranges and tiny 
three-cornered sandwiches. A hundred times 
she had told her little friends that they were to 
be invited, and had secretly shown them her red 
merino dress trimmed with fancy braid, which 
she was to wear on her birthday for the first time. 

Just three days before, Nancy, the cook, had 
fallen and fractured her thigh, and Mrs. Harding 
had more than she could attend to, taking care of 
the invalid and cooking for the family. 

‘Tam very sorry, Lottie,’’ said the poor mother, 
who knew well the child’s disappointment, ‘but 
I have not time to get ready for your party now. 
When Nancy gets well, you shall have a lovely 
one.”” 

But Lottie refused to be comforted. 

“It would not be a birthday party, 
afterward,”’ she said. 

For three days she had whined and pouted, 
and all the morning of this day which was to 
have been so merry, her small face was wrinkled 
in frowns. 

Here it was after dinner, and Lottie had not 
seen a single little friend, had not tasted a frosted 
cake, and had not even glanced at the red merino 
laid away so carefully in her mother’s drawer. 

After a time she sighed, turned away from the 


coming 


| She put on her hat sullenly and moved slowly 
toward the door. 


| girl, and have a nice time!’ 


muffins and maple syrup for supper.” 
The little girl did not reply, but went in hee | 
mother’s bedroom, and silently allowed Mrs. | 


| of the children, climbed the low fence and was 
soon speeding down the road. 


The day was warm and the roads were dusty. 


Harding to brush her glossy hair and button the | Lottie’s little red shoes soon became white with 


red merino. How bright and pretty it looked! 
But Lottie did not glance in the looking-glass. 


*“Good-by, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘be a good 


She waited for the customary good-by kiss, but | 
| Lottie turned away without it, and Mrs. Harding, 
| with a sigh, resumed her work. 

The old farm-wagon did not look like the gay 
| barouche in the fairy story, but Lottie climbed 

inside quickly, thinking to herself as she arranged 
| her bundles on the high seat: 

“I'll pretend I’m going away forever, and this 
| is my carriage.”’ 
| Uncle Sandy lived three miles away, in the 
|country. As long as she could remember, it had | 
| been a great delight to Lottie to visit there. | 
There were three girls—one, Lottie’s own age or | 
a little older, and the others, twins, a year or so 
| younger than herself. All three of them stco1 in | 
the road as the wagon approached, waving their 
broad hats and calling out to Lottie in their high, | 
childish voices. 

When Uncle Sandy helped Lottie down from | 
| the wagon, she smoothed out her dainty merino, 
and walked with her cousins to the house. They | 
looked at her birthday dress with open-eyed ad- 
miration, and Lottie held up her head proudly 
and smiled at their eager comments. 

When she had left her package with Aunt 
Mattie, the children went out in a little arbor 
Uncle Sandy had built for them, and here Lottie 
told them fairy stories and related the adventures 
of Sinbad. She spread her little red gown around 
her on the bench where she was sitting, and 
looked down with pride on the pretty red shoes 
her.father had given her. 

Her little cousins, in their much-mended and 
faded calicoes, looked on her as some young prin- 
cess, and stood a little in awe of their dainty 
cousin, till Lucy, who was small for her age, 
| climbed up on the bench by Lottie’s side and 
| threw her arms around ber neck. 
| “Tell us another, Cousin Lottie!’’ she cried, 
| burying her own yellow head among Lottie’s 
| dark locks. 
| Lottie drew herself away from the child, and 
| as she did so, the thought of the little foster-child 
| came suddenly to her mind. 

“I’m not your Cousin Lottie!’’ she exclaimed. 
| “‘Didn’t you know I was adopted ?”’ 
| Lucy paused, startled, and the two others 
| turned and looked at her in amazement. 
| Why, Lottie!” said Mary, the oldest girl. 
| Lottie now grew enthusiastic. 
| ‘It was when I was very little,’’ she said. ‘I 
| have almost forgotten it myself. When I am 











dust, and pained her feet cruelly. 


window and looked for her “Arabian Nights.” | twelve years old they are coming to take me 


All at once her eye caught sight of a new book | away ina magnificent—” She stopped suddenly, 
among the pile, and she lifted it curiously. It | for Uncle Sandy, hearing their voices, had drawn 


| was larger than the others, with a gorgeous | near the doorway, and now stood looking in 


picture on the outside, and on the fly-leaf, in a | upon them and smiling. 


Her eyes were 
blinded with tears, and her heart filled with dread 
and sad forebodings. At last she passed the Gil- 
son farm, which was two miles from home. 

She had not gone far beyond it, and was seated 
by the roadside to rest, when she saw a cloud of 
dust in the distance behind her, and in a moment 
recognized old Dan, her Uncle Sandy’s horse, 
and behind him the high buggy. Her quick 
imagination told her at once what had happened. 
The children, perceiving her absence, had told 


their father, and he had started in pursuit. Ina 
minute he would be upon her. 
Lottie looked around in despair. Just back 


of her, on the other side of the fence, was a field 
of corn whose tall leaves seemed beckoning to 
her. Hastily crawling between the bars, she hid 
herself among the corn-stalks just in time to see 
the wagon pass, and Uncle Sandy’s anxious face 
searching the roadside. 

She waited till long after the buggy was lost in 
the distance, and then, rising from the ground, 
made her way through the corn toward the fence. 
Suddenly she heard footsteps behind her, and a 
harsh voice called out: ‘Stop there!’ 

Lottie paused, her knees trembling, and, turn- 
ing, saW a rough-looking man behind her. 

“Why!” said he, as he saw her face, ‘it is the 
little lady!" 

“Oh! is that you, old Larry ? 
a breath of relief. 

“IT couldn't see you well at first,’’ explained 
the farmer, ‘‘and I thought it was some one steal- 
ing my corn. But, land sakes, child, what are 
you doing here ?”’ 

“I'm going home,”’ said Lottie, faintly. 

“Old Larry” looked at her curiously. He was 
an aged Swede, who worked from farm to farm, 
earning his livelihood, and Lottie had often seen 
him at Mr. Marsh’s. 

“You can’t walk home,’ he said, kindly. 
‘Come up to the house, and I’ll ask Mr. Gilson to 
let me harness the horse and take you home.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Lottie, ‘‘I must not wait.”’ 

“You'll get there quicker,’’ answered Larry, 
“and see—you're tired already. It’s past supper- 
time, besides. Have you walked far?" 

“From Uncle Sandy’s.”’ 

Larry was going to ask another question, but 
perceiving the child’s embarrassment, he did not. 
| Feeling it useless to resist, Lottie allowed him to 
lift her over the fence, and then walked by his 
side toward the Gilson house. 

“IT wonder,”’ she thought, “do they all know I 
am adopted ?’’ After a moment she spoke to the 
farm-hand. ‘Did you ever know any adopted 
children, old Larry ?”’ 

He blinked hard at her. “Land sakes! yes, 
Why ?”’ 

“T’ve been reading a story about one,’’ she 
said, quickly. ‘Are there any in our town ?”’ 

“I’ve heard tell of one.”’ 

Lottie’s breath came short. ‘Tell me about 


* and Lottie drew 


” 


child. 





round, boyish handwriting, were these words: | ‘What are you children talking about?’’ he 
| said. 

Lottie sought to speak, but the words stuck in 
her throat. She trembled with fright lest he had 
| heard what she had been saying. 
| O papa!” cried Mary, “Lottie has just told 
us she is an adopted child!” 

Lottie’s cheeks crimsoned, and with heart 
wildly beating she glanced at her uncle, to see the 


To Lorrie Harpine, 
On Her TentTH BirtTupay, 





From Moses. 


Moses was Lottie’s brother, a good-natured, 


When Lottie saw her new gift she forgot her 
trouble for a time, and turned the pages with 


a picture that finally decided her. It represented | face. But instead, his expression was one of 
a little girl taking leave of her weeping family, | intense surprise. 


It was | stern look of reproof she knew so well, in his | 


while just outside the door stood a magnificent 
equipage, ready to take her far away. Under- 
neath the picture were the words : 

***Good-by,’ said the little foster-child, as she 
turned to the door, ‘you have treated me very 
kindly, and when I become queen, I shall send 
for you all to come and live with me.’ ”’ 

It was a charming story about a little girl who 
lived with a humble wood-cutter and his family, 
always thinking she was his daughter. One day 
he called her to him and told her that her father 
was the king, and that when she was twelve 
years old he would send for her to come to him. 

Lottie read it all with interest, and pondered 
long on the story. How strange it would seem 
to be a foster-child. What, now, if she were one, 


splendid castle to live! 
merino, she thought, and all the family would 
weep when she was leaving. 





No! | 
I'll find | 
out the truth of this, and if you tell about the | 


| sorry, too, no doubt, that she had gone without 
the birthday party. 


listlessly to the stairs, she answered, 


mamma ?”’ 


Harding. 


| 


girls. You can wear your red dress.”’ 


and some men in livery would drive through | 
their little village, and take her far away to some | thought! 


In the midst of her .meditations Lottie heard | 
her mother calling her from below, and moving | Moses,—poor, dear, homely Moses, who always | 
‘*What, | tried so hard to please her? 


“Why, Lottie!’ he said, “I didn’t know that 
you knew that!”’ 

There was a moment of silence, and then Mr. 
Marsh walked slowly away toward the house. 

Lottie’s heart had turned to lead. It was true 
then! The children all remained looking at her 
in silence. Finally one of them said, ‘When did 
you say they were coming for you, Lottie ?”’ 

Lottie started, and grew pale at the thought. 
When, indeed! They might come any minute, 
| and, besides, who might the “they” be? Uncle 
Sandy had not said who her real parents were. 

“Don’t speak to me,” she cried, ‘‘I want to be 
alone.” 

She ran quickly out of the summer-house, and 
took refuge at the end of the garden, where 
she sat down to think. Ah! the agony of the 
To whom did she belong, then? Not 





| 


She would wear her red | to her mamma, who had loved her so well and 


worked for her so constantly? Lottie sobbed 


They would be | now, as she remembered that she had not kissed 


her good-by. Not to her father, who gave her 
| the pretty red shoes, and sat up nights with her 
when she had the fever? No,—and not to 


| Lottie’s heart seemed breaking. 
Perhaps they were on the way, even 


Maybe she must go to some horrid old 
woman like old Aunt Tabby, who lived near the 


Now, ordinarily, Lottie would have clapped | mill, and even if it was a queen, thought Lottie, 


her hands and hurried to get ready; but the 
| thought of the birthday party restrained her, 


she would never, never want to go. 
down the white road toward her home. Never 


And 





Who was she, | 
“Come down, dear, and get dressed,”’ said Mrs. | then? And who were the people who might come 
‘‘Your Uncle Sandy has come for you | for her? 
to go home with him, and stay all night with the now. 


She looked | 


| her,”’ she said. ‘It’s a girl, isn’t it?’ 

Old Larry waited a moment. 

“I’ve sort of forgotten about it,’ he com- 
| menced. *‘Some one told me of it when I first 
| come to these parts, five year ago. Seems to me, 
| there was some wandering musicians come along 
here, long time ago, and the woman that played 
| the harp had a leetle baby. They said she 
wasn't able to take care of it, being sick an’ poor 
and her husband a drunkard, so some family 
| took pity on her and ‘dopted the child.” 
| Lottie’s heart sank lower and lower. 
| ‘Oh! Larry,’’ she said, ‘was it a girl ? 
‘““Why, yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘seems so! 
| recerlect myself.”” 

Lottie sat down by the roadside. ‘I’m too 
| tired,’ she said, ‘‘too tired. I must rest awhile.’’ 
| «Poor little lady,”’ said Larry, kindly. 

“Tell me more about her, Larry. Will they 
ever come back for her ?”’ 

“TI dunno, like as not, I guess.’ 

‘‘And will she have to go with them ?”’ 

“Yes, I reckon so.”’ 

There was a long silence. Lottie heard the 
thump, thump of her throbbing heart. Larry 
finally broke the silence. ‘Are you rested now ?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ she said with an effort. 

They soon reached the farm-house, and Lottie 
stayed with Mrs. Gilson while Larry harnessed 
the horse. The good woman besought Lottie to 
eat some supper, but the little girl stood silent 
and downhearted, looking out of the window. 

Suddenly, far down the road a wagon appeared. 
Lottie saw old Sally, their mare, and she knew 
well who was driving. Motionless she watched 
it drawing near, till the earnest faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding could be recognized. Then she 
| saw old Larry come out in the road and hail her 
father, and a moment afterwards she was in Mrs. 
Harding's arms. 

‘*My poor little girl,”’ said the mother, tenderly. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!”’ Lottie sobbed, ‘do 
not let them take me away from you!” 

Mrs. Harding stroked her hair lovingly. 

“You are my own little girl, Lottie,’ she said 
over and over again. ‘Uncle Sandy has told me 
| about it. He heard what you were saying, and 
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it was only to let you see how wrong it was in | 
you to tell such stories.” | 


_THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








We now turned our attention to making the camp 
defensible against a possible renewal of the attack. 





came softly to my ear, with occasional pauses. I 


sent for the elder Cordova, and he listened long, 


Lottie looked up, questioningly, through her | The advantage of numbers was decidedly upon | with his ear close to the ground. He gave his 


tears. | 

“But the wandering musicians and the little | 
girl baby?’ she cried. Her mother looked 
puzzled for a moment, then a light broke over 
her face. 

“That was the little German girl, who lives on 
the hill,’’ she said. 

Then Lottie drew a heavy sigh of relief, and | 
buried her head in her mother’s shoulder. 

“Oh, mamma, are you sure?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Harding, laughing now, told Lottie to 
stand on a stool so she could see their two faces 
in the square, old-fashioned mirror. 

“See how much we look alike,’’ she said, ‘‘two 
little black eyes, one little round nose and black 
hair just the same.” | 

“But the mouth—the mouth, mamma,”’ said 
Lottie. ‘Yours is straight, and mine is so curly.” 

“Ah, yes,”’ replied the happy mother, ‘and | 
underneath your papa’s beard, his mouth is | 
curly, too.”’ | 

Lottie put her arms tight around her mother’s | 
neck, and kissed her. 

“Forgive me, mamma,”’ she said, ‘‘and I'll | 
never want to be a little foster-child again.” 

FRANCES BOARDMAN. 
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PRESENT FIDELITY. 
To-day, to-day, is Nature’s song ; 
Build well to-day, the past forget ; 
Live for to-day, its joys prolong ; 
To-morrow is a dream as yet. 


—Ripon (Wis.) Commonwealth. 
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For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Attacked by the Navajos. 


To our surprise, the six Navajos who had cap- 
tured our cattle, and who were driving them rap- | 
idly toward the southern end of the valley, made | 
no attempt to shoot the herder, who was for some 
time within easy arrow range. | 

First Sergeant Cunningham had got the men into 
line with the first alarm, but had hardly “counted | 
off” when we heard the report of the sentinel’s 
rifle from the ridge, and his prolonged shout: | 

“Indians! Indians! This way! this way!” 

Looking in the direction of the guard-house, I 
saw the sentinel and guard rapidly getting into 
line, and gesticulating wildly to us to come in their 
direction. 

I broke the company to the rear through the in- 
tervals between the cabins; shouted to the ten 
prisoners to procure rifles and belts from the or- 
derly-room and take their place in line; ordered 
a sergeant to break open an ammunition box with 
an axe, and distribute packages of cartridges to 
the men, who, when they fell in, had only the 
marching allowance of ten rounds; told the Mex- 
icans to lend their aid, and we advanced rapidly 
and steadily up the slope. 

As our heads rose above the crest of the ridge, | 
we saw, scarcely two hundred yards distant, a 
compact body of about three hundred mounted | 
Indians charging down upon us. 

We deployed as skirmishers, the men sheltering | 
themselves behind bowlders, logs and ridges. 

The first result of our appearance and well- | 
sustained fire was to cause a check in the charge, 
and then a break into two parties, one of which 
swung around by the right arm of the ridge, and 
the other by the left. 


Death of the Chief. 


To meet this change, I divided my men into two | 
equal divisions, each of which moved along the | 
interior slope, the men keeping pace with the run- | 
ning ponies, and loading and firing as they ran. 

Before the break the Navajos had lost six men | 
and seven ponies, and had been held in close col- 
umn only by the efforts of a chief who had been 
conspicuous in the advance from the first. | 


Taking careful aim, Cordova fired, and this cele- | 







brated Navajo chief, 
known to the Mexicans, 
from the black dress he 
habitually wore, as El 
Ebano,or Ebony, toppled from 
his glossy black steed to the ground. With his fall | 
the break occurred, and the two parties, without 
much pause, gradually swept past our two flanks, | 
and reunited beyond rifle range in our front. 

No serious casualty had occurred to us. Kennedy, 
one of the men wearing ball and chain, had been | 
shot in the left shoulder with an arrow. Sergeant 
Cunningham’s sealp was grazed by the same kind | 
of missile, and two privates were each cut along 
the ribs by bullets. A shoulder-strap had been | 
torn from my left shoulder—a fortunate overshot | 
for me. 

In accordance with a time-honored custom where | 
prisoners are used in a fight, I ordered the irons 
knocked off the three soldiers wearing them, and 


| 
returned the ten to duty. 


| Indians had moved a 


| the western side of the 


| Which 


| in and cut off a party going out into the valley. 


Looking at the Enemy. 


the side of the Indians, and if they could show 
the firmness and dash of white men, our chances 
of repelling an attack were small. Counting the 
Mexicans, we numbered but forty-eight to their 
three hundred. 


Preparations for Defence. 


We were in the centre of a large valley, with no 
knowledge of our surroundings, nor with any way 
out except the road by which we had entered, and 
with no chance of availing ourselves of that; for 
should we leave the protection of our ridge and 
cabins, and take to the open valley, we should be 
at the mercy of our foes. 

Even supposing,we could pass out of the valley 
with safety, there were the forests and defiles 
filled with natural ambuscades, which we could 
not hope to pass, and reach the Rio Grande alive. 
Again, the enemy might be reinforced, while there 
seemed to be no reasonable hope of assistance 
coming to us. 

Only a few hours of daylight remained. What- 
ever was to be done in preparation for defence 
must be done at once 
and quickly. 

In the wood-yard there 
were dry pine logs, 
many of them four feet 
in diameter, and all 
about twenty feet long. 
With drag-ropes and by 
rolling, we conveyed the 
logs to the points of the 
horseshoe-shaped ridge, 
and to each end of the 
guard-house. With them 
we made a very effec- 
tive barricade. 

While this work was 
going on, I occasionally 
looked through my field- 
glass at the enemy. The 


mile to the south, on 


stream. They had dis- 
mounted, and appeared 
to be holding an ani- 
mated consultation. 

After a considerable 
interval of time, four of 
their number mounted, 
and collecting the ten 
beeves, mule and burro, 
were grazing 
near by, drove them up 
and down in front of 
the camp, beyond rifle 
range, making gestures 
for us to come and take 
them. 

I did not respond to 
this invitation. 
Clary, who, as he placed his brawny shoulder to a 
big log to roll it up the slope, remarked to his | 
“punky,” George Hoey, “That’s an invitation, | 
begorra, I don’t fale like acceptin’.” 

“Ye’d niver make yer t’ilet for another assimbly | 
if ye did, Tom. I don’t think the Liftinint intends 
to risk our hair in that way,” replied Hoey. | 


An Attack Well Planned. | 
To have attempted a recapture of our stock | 
would have necessitated a division of our force, | 





This is precisely what they attempted to do in | 
the first place. Three years later a Navajo chief, | 
who took part in this attempt, told me that El 
Ebano had caused the valley to be thoroughly re- | 
connoitred three days before the Californians 
were relieved. } 

It was his plan that a small body of dismounted 
Indians should creep up to the herd through the | 
deep grass, whoop, and fire at the herder, taking | 
care not to hit him, in order that the interest of his 
comrades might be centred in his escape, even if | 
they did not follow the natural impulse to save the | 
stock. 

The Mexicans had been seen to enter the valley, | 
and no notice had been taken of them, that the | 
garrison might feel all the more secure. 

The chief thought that the diversion of the soldiers | 
in the direction of the cattle would permit the | 
main body to approach so near before discovery 
that it would be impossible for the soldiers to re- 

cover from their surprise, and make a 
successful defence. Had the sentinel still 
walked on the beat made use 

of by the Californians, all 
that El Ebano planned might 
have happened. 

The Indians knew 
nothing of the change of 
garrison, or the altera- 
tion in the beat of the 
sentinel, until too late to 
change their plans. 

But for this almost 
accidental deviation in 
‘routine, the Navajos 
must have ridden out 
of Los Valles Grandes 

with forty-eight fresh scalps, and this true tale 
would not have been told. 

Failing to draw us out in pursuit of our lost | 
stock, the Navajos moved slowly away in the deep. | 
ening dusk to a point close against the forest on 
the eastern side of the valley, and nearly opposite 
our camp. There they built a row of five fires, | 
which soon became in the darkness the only evi 
dence of their presence. 

I caused the number of sentinels to be increased, 
and went to bed without undressing. 

Half an hour before midnight the sergeant of 
the guard aroused me to report that strange sounds 
could be heard from the rear of the camp. 

I went to the top of the ridge, and listened. A 


I quite agreed with Private Tom | 


opinion that the Indians were creeping up for an- 
other attack. 

Orders were immediately sent to Sergeant Cun- 
ningham to wake all the men without noise, and 


| assemble them under arms. 


At midnight the moon rose over the mountains 
and bathed the valley in a beautiful light. I stood 
on the ridge, and saw the silvery sheen slowly 
descend the slopes of the western mountains, and 
the deep shadow drawn from the surface of the 
valley like a dark coverlet from a downy couch. 


| The ripened grasses looked nearly white in the 


uncertain light. 

As the moon cleared herself from the summits 
of the range, and her rays fell upon the line of the 
fading camp-fires of the Indians, my field-glass 
revealed the fact that the raiders had departed. 

Ponies and riders were gone. In the whole 
length and breadth of the valley not a living being 
was in sight outside of the limits of our encamp- 
ment. 

An inspection made to the rear showed that the 
dead Indians had been carried away. That | 





Arrival of the Mail. 


accounted for the rushing or creeping sounds we 
had heard. 


Accompanied by a dozen men I crossed to the | 


Indian fires, but found nothing there except the 
horns, hoofs and entrails of the cattle. The meat 
had probably been packed on the mule and burro 
to ration a raiding party into the valley of the Rio 
Grande and beyond. 

A well-defined and fresh trail went back through 
the woods, which Cordova assured me led to the 
town of Peiia Blanca. 

We went back to camp. I wrote an account of the 


| attack and repulse, and despatched it by the Mexi- 
and the main body of Indians stood ready to dash | 


cans to the department commander at Santa Fé. 

The general despatched a hundred troopers to 
Los Valles Grandes, where they came galloping 
into camp after dark, two days after my messen- 
gers left the Valleys. As Captain Wardwell sprang 
from his saddle and wrung my hand, he exclaimed: 

“Bless you, old fellow, I came out here expect- 
ing to bury the bones of you and your men.” 

It seemed to have been the general opinion at 


Santa Fé that the Navajos would renew their | 


attack. Perhaps I did not fully realize our dan- 


| ger, but I had not at any time been greatly con- 


cerned for our safety. 


Life in Camp. 


1 was glad to see the California cavalry officers, 


and for the three days which they spent in the | 


valley in order to rest men and horses after a 
forced march, I did the honors of the region to the 
best of my ability. 

On the day that the troops departed the wagons 
returned loaded with supplies. With them was 
sent a fine saddle-horse and equipments for my 
personal use—a compliment of the chief quarter- 
master. Instructions were received to return all 
the wagons but one to headquarters. One was 
thought sufficient for our use. 

With the departure of the cavalry and wagons, 
life in the Valleys settled down to quiet routine for 
some time. We rarely received visits from the out- 
side world; the nearest Mexican hamlet was six- 
teen miles away, and representatives of the army 
seldom had occasion to visit outposts. The mail 
arrived from Santa Fé every Saturday afternoon 
in the saddle-bags of two cavalrymen. 

It is difficult to convey any idea of the pleasure 
it gave us to see those two soldiers burst into sight 
again around the point of the ridge, and come gal. 
loping into the parade with jingling spurs and 
rattling carbines. One must be similarly isolated | 
to appreciate the arrival of a weekly mail at its 
full value. 

To the soldiers, life in the Valleys seemed to be 
pleasant. Duty was light, and there were no 
temptations to dissipation, or to be out of quarters | 
at night. There were no confinements in the guard- 
house for disorder. 

The evenings were spent over books and papers 
or quiet games, and the days in drill, buikding, | 
providing fuel, hunting and scouting. 

We were in a region of abundant game. Occa- 
sionally a bear, a panther or a wiid-cat was killed. | 
Floors were covered with skins, and beds were 





| noise like the rushing of wind through branches | made more than comfortable by fine furs. 
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I must mention a valued friend who took a prom- 
inent part in our hunts, and who, later on, was the 
means of doing a most valuable service to two of 
us. 

“Vic.” 

Just as I was about to leave Santa Fé for the 
Valleys, the regimental adjutant gave me a beauti- 
ful young setter, which I named Victoriana, and 
called Vic for convenience. She was white and 
liver-colored, with mottled nose and paws, and 
had a tail like the plume of Henry of Navarre. 

She came to me with no education, but plenty of 
capacity, and I spent much of the time during the 
long evenings, and on the days when I did not 
accompany the scouting party, in training her. 

She learned to close the door if 1. simulated a 
shiver, to bring me my slippers when she saw me 
begin to remove my boots, to carry notes to the 
first sergeant, the laundress, my servant or the 
cook, to go back to my cabin from long distances 
and bring articles I sent for. 

She was an unerring setter and a fine retriever. 
She was taught not to bark where a sound might 
bring an enemy upon us, and she would follow 
patiently at my heels or the heels of my horse 
when told to do so, and never make a break to the 
right or left. 

Our many scoutings 
made us thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Val- 
leys and all the trails 
leading out of them. I 
have already mentioned 
that we knew only one 
means of communica. 
tion between our valley 
and San Antonio—that 
of La Puerta. Perceiv- 
ing how great an ad- 


vantage another road 
between the Valleys 


would be, I caused dili- 
gent search to be made 
for another route, and 
was at last so fortunate 
as to find one, which we 
cleared with a little 
labor, and made practi- 
cable for men and ani- 
mals. 

It left our valley to 
the north of the wooded 
point, and wound tor- 
tuously through the for- 
est, threading defiles 
and climbing and de- 
scending many heights 
until it reached the op- 
posite valley, not far 
from the western en- 
trance to La Puerta. 

We made no use of 
the new road, but re- 
served it for emergen- 
cies. 

One morning, near the close of October, Cordova 
left the camp on a solitary hunting trip before 
reveille, in order to reach Los Vallecitos, four 
miles to the south of our valley, before sunrise. 

He had been gone but half an hour, and I was 


| sitting at my bachelor breakfast with a book in my 


left hand, indolently helping myself to food with 
my right, when I was startled by the rapid approach 
of some one running toward my door. Presently 
Cordova tumbled into the cabin, gasping: 

“Muchos Navajos, Teniente, muchos Navajos !” 
(Many Navajos, Lieutenant, many Navajos! ) 

“How many and where are they?” I asked, leav- 
ing the table at once. 

“Perhaps fifty—perhaps more. Half a league 
over the ridge,” pointing to the south. “They 
chased me from the Vallecitos trail.” 

Without waiting fof more definite information, | 
went to Sergeant Cunningham’s cabin and ordered 
him to get the company into line without delay, 
and took my field-glass and went to the top of the 
ridge. Lying down before reaching the crest, I 
looked through the screening grass and saw a 
party of fifty-three Indians halted, and apparently 
in consultation. 

They were in full war costume, painted and 
feathered to the height of Indian skill in terrific 
adornment. Capt. C. A. CurTIs, U.S. A. 

(To be continued.) 


————— vee 
For the Companion. 


THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


The thin crescent of the new moon that is visible 
to us on January thirteenth has already opened to 
the vast Empire of China the one grand holiday of 
the people—their New Year. 

The length of the months is reckoned in China 
by the duration of the moon, each new moon be- 
ginning a month, which is known as the “First 
Moon;” the next is called the “Second Moon,” and 
so on through the thirteen of the year. As a matter 
of fact, however, only twelve moons are numbered. 
After the fifth is an intercalary month, that is, the 
sixth month is not numbered at all, but the seventh 
is called the sixth, the eighth the seventh, and the 
ninth is styled the eighth, and so on until the 
thirteenth, which is called the twelfth. 

The First Moon might be styled the Chinese 
Carnival, for business is suspended, the hum of 
industry is not heard in the land, and pleasure is 
the ruling motive of the hour with peasant and 
prince, with coolie and emperor. 

The first day is ushered in with a liberal dis- 
charge of resounding fire-crackers. Unlike the 


| more highly civilized Americans, the Chinese do 


not delight in the noisy fire-cracker merely for its 
flash and bang, but on account of their belief that 
the noise terrifies the evil spirits that are ever on 


| the alert, conspiring to work harm. Usually, on 
| these occasions, many bomb or “cannon” crackers 
| are mixed with those of the ordinary kind, and the 


sound they make is deafening enough to cause the 
most evil-disposed spirit to decamp without delay, 
if it has any sensitiveness. 

That the Chinaman should be anxious to have 
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his one term of holiday in the year unmarred by | twentieth of the First Moon, when senieinn 
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One lesson they have which it is | Booth asks one million susidiin, 9 less than the cost 


the powers of evil is not surprising, nor, con-| guns at early dawn signalize the ati of the | most important to impress upon all who are | of a single first-class ship of war. The evident 


sidering his belief, that he should be very earnest | seals. 


in his endeavor to drive them away. The beat- 


| coming toa share in the business and the govern- | advantages of the plan are that it begins in the 


Goods transported through the — must | ment of the country. It is this: Science, and the | core of the evil it would conquer; from the first 


ing of gongs also adds to the frightful tumult. pay certain duties at stations in the waterways, rapid transportation which is a feature of our | i 


The noisy side, however, is not the only one 
considered. 


called “lekin stations,’’ and “leakin 
For months, assiduous care has been | said to be to the pockets of the trader. For afew | the world together into one great commercial | ¢ 


. 


they are | modern times, have bound all the countries of | i 


hours after midnight of the New Year goods are | community. | 


allowed to pass these stations at certain points 
f 


t 















Chinese Salutations 


given to flowering plants, in order to bring them | depends so much on what their forebears have | Mr. Stanley’s description, in ‘“‘Darkest Africa,” 
into full blossom at the opening of the New Year| been. A Chinese proverb, translated by a mis- | of the Congo Forest and its people seemed to 
as gifts to friends and offerings to the special | sionary, runs: 


household gods. 

Each grade of merchants and artisans has a 
special protective deity, whose image holds in the 
merchants’ establishments a prominent place, 
usually in the public salesroom. Inscribed tab- 
lets hang behind and on either side of the idol, 
and in front is a table, which, in the New Year 
observances, is lavishly covered with sweets and 
dainties in small dishes, and also plants radiantly 
blooming. The eatables are finally given to the 
poor, by many of the “thongs.” 

The first duty of the people in the early hours 
of the New Year is to worship their ancestors in 
the various temples. After these duties, the joy- 
ous season is devoted to receiving and returning 
visits, and to feasting. 

With the gentry the space of two moons, and 
even a longer time, is often given up to the merry- 
making. The poorer and lower classes cannot 
spare a month; but scarcely less than eight or 
ten days are taken by even the coolie—the com- 
mon day-laborer. 

The best possible attire is worn on these holi- 
days, and if it is not owned it is hired from the 
pawn-shops, to be returned after the holiday sea- 
son is over. Thus the coolie, accustomed to the 
coarsest of garments, arrays himself, if he has 
saved the money, in silks and satins like the 
highest in the land... But it is easy to see how 
unused he is to the dress, despite the satisfaction 
that overspreads his face. 

The streets are thronged with the gaily dressed 
idlers and with messengers bearing gifts covered 
with red cloths, for red is the festal color of the 
Chinese. Low-bending salaams and ‘‘chin-chins,” 
with which friends ceremoniously greet each other 
as they meet, are seen on every side. Each man 
tries to outdo the other in the lowness of his bows, 
till the two forms are almost prostrate. The 
quick nod and hurried passing on, customary 

with us, are not considered dignified or polite by 
the Chinese. 


The opening day for general business, after the | 


holidays, is selected by the astrologers at Pekin. 
It may fall on any day after the eighth or ninth 
of the First Moon; but it must be on a “‘lucky”’ 
day, which sometimes does not occur before the 
Second Moon. On the day decreed by the astrol- 
ogers, the merchants meet in their respective 
guildhalls to settle upon the plan of business for 
the year, deciding what credit to give, and what 
rate of profit to charge. Then, in their own 
places of business, they open their books with 
much ceremony, burn incense before their pre- 
siding domestic idols, and close the important act 
with a feast. 

A stranger in a Chinese city, who was not 
aware of all that depended upon the ‘Opening 


Day,’’ and who was in haste to make purchases, | 


entered a native shop during the closed period. | 
The proprietor was quietly smoking with others. | 
The stranger asked to see some material; but it 
could not be shown, for ‘The seals could not be | 
broken.’’ Over each keyhole and aperture of 
the receptacles holding the goods was pasted thin 


ment could avail to break it before the appointed 
time. 


The official holiday lasts a month. The official | became natural, and the rate of interest dropped 
seals are placed in a locked box on the twentieth | to nearly the normal point. 


of the Thirteenth Moon, and not taken out till the 





amount as quickly as possible, each trader anx- | can do it. 


an indescribable scene of confusion and danger. | uses both gold and silver, suffered as well. 
Boats are often swamped, and lives as well as 
goods lost during this turmoil. 


“ee account of abounding ancestral merit, 


t cultivates self-dependence instead of pauper- 
sm; throughout it is progressive, leading men 
on from strength to strength. 

Of course objections are raised to the plan: 


No country can separate itself from the rest so | that the cause of wretchedness and misery is 
ree. Boats loaded to their utmost, and crowded | as to be independent of the causes which affect | largely in the people themselves; that other agen- 


ogether in the eagerness to pass the greatest | others. Neither tariff laws nor currency sy stems | cies to accomplish the same end are in operation ; 


England, which usés gold alone, was | that the successful execution of the plan requires 


ous not to fall behind the allotted time, and the | injured by the disaster in Argentina, which has a | more ability of leadership than can be found. 


woatmen yelling at the top of their voices, make | silver standard; and the United States, w hich | 


Though the Chinese New Year might be styled | been met and overcome. 
a carnival, it has a deeper significance to forgotten that the cause of all the evils was a real 
the people. The Chinese, like most of the | loss of capital, and prosperity can be fully 

people of the East, are, after a manner, restored only when that loss has been made up. 

made up of tribal vil- The catastrophe comes suddenly, because the 


village having a family | suddenly. The recovery is always slow. We 
name. Sometimes , may expect a gradual improvement, but every 
many of the descend- one must be prepared to see several months elapse 
ants still dwell in the before the hopeful situation of last summer is 
ancestral village. At | restored. 

the New Year the wide- ——— a 

ly scattered bearers of a 





And its saceuiir one star climbs higher, 
very year; 
And earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burdens lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year! 


try, return to the “an- 
cestral halls’* as a sacred 
duty, bringing their 
offerings from a full 


—Every Thursday. 


poverty, according as | — 
the world has dealt with 
them. Their ancestors 
must not be forgotten,| The chief of the Salvation Army, ‘General’ 
whatever the condition | Booth, has suggested, in a book that is exciting 
of the descendants, | deep interest, a plan for the relief of what he 
whose position in life | calls the “submerged tenth’’ of Great Britain. 


FROM “DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


General Booth so typical of the condition of East 
London, that he has called his book ‘‘Darkest 
England, and the Way Out.” 

It is possible here only to assert that the lives 
of the people of East London, that portion of 
the great city given over to the lowest and- most 
| hopeless classes, reach a point of misery and 

SMALL BUT MIGHTY. degradation almost beyond the belief of the more 
The trifies of our daily lives, aestuninte. -— oa 

The common things scarce worth recall, These classes throughout the United King- 

ies ase teen apenan anes all. dom, inc.asive of London, number, according to 
—Selected. | General Booth, three million souls, nearly as many 

| as all the people of Scotland. The extent of the 

| evil shows the difficulty of dealing with it. In 
| this work it is asserted, and by many admitted, 

During the last three months of 1890 there was | that the Salvation Army has been most success- 
a serious and general disturbance in the money ful. Through an extension of its methods, Gen- 
markets of the world. The great financial cen- eral Booth would show the ‘submerged”’ the 
tres, particularly London and New York, passed ‘way out’’ of their wretchedness. 
through a crisis, the evil effects of which, though His scheme is radical, and of great proportions. 
great, were so much less than those which have He proposes to attack the problem by gneans of 
repeatedly affected the business world that there three so-called colonies, the City, the Farm and 
is reason to be thankful that they were no worse. the Over-Sea. 

The cause of all the difficulty seems to have The plan of the City Colonies is derived in 
been, as usual, inflation,—that is, over-borrowing | part from that of the Salvation Army Food 
and over-trading. But it was not inflation either | and Shelter Depots, successful establishments, 
in England or in the United States, but in South | where all comers are received at fourpence a night 
America. Enormous amounts of English money | in payment for supper, breakfast and a sleeping- 
have been lent to the government of the Argentine place. Under the new arrangement, a Labor 
Republic, and invested in private enterprises in Yard will give the opportunity to pay one’s way 
that country. by work. Besides this, a Household Salvage 

It was the extremely bad financial condition of Brigade is proposed for the purpose of collecting 


e miss the destruction they ought to inherit ; 
Others lose the promotion their virtues claim 
bie wl bs crimes which adhere to their ancestral 


M. GeorGINE HILLMAN. 


— 


—- +r 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


Yet when all is said, the plan surely deserves 


serious consideration. Such a nation as England 

It seemed, at the close of the year, that the | might afford enormous experiments, undertaken 
most serious consequences of the great crisis had | with reasonable hope of solving one of her gravest 
But it must not be | problems. 


———___~<@e—_— 


JUST FOR A GOOD TIME. 


Lucile Gregg was a pretty girl, merry, and fond 


lages, the people of each evil condition which causes it becomes known | Of 4 good time. Whenever there was any fun or 
mischief afoot, Lucile was a leader. She liked to 
do things a little daring, just a bit “shocking,” and 
enjoyed seeing some of her friends open their eyes, 
and hear them exclaim, ‘“‘O Lucile, how can you!” 


” 


“I’m nota Miss Prim,” she would reply. “I’m 


not too strait-laced to have a good time.” 


Lucile had many admirers with whom she had 


what she termed “summery flirtations.” ‘“There’s 


family name, no matter EVERY YEAR. no harm in it,” she said. “It's just for a good 
be J ’ Sane 99 

. ay The purer life draw s nigher, time. 
how remote the ances Ev Last summer Lucile went to a fashionable re- 


sort in the White Mountains. While there she 
made the acquaintance of George Martin, a young 
man of good family in New York. He showed 
Lucile attention, and sometimes she thought, with 


store, or scraped from : | a little fluttering of her heart, that this might be 


more than a “summery flirtation.” 

One day George was joined by his mother and 
two sisters, and Lucile looked forward with min- 
gled pleasure and anxiety to meeting them; buta 
whole day passed, and George did not offer to in- 
troduce her to his relatives. Lucile was some- 
what annoyed at this omission, but did not suppose 
it was intentional until, just at dusk, she was sit- 
ting alone in a sheltered corner of the balcony, 
when she heard voices in one of the rooms. 

In answer to some question, she heard George 
Martin say, “Oh, that’s Lucile Gregg.” 

“Why, then she must be Belle Merrill’s cousin,” 
responded a lady’s voice. “You must introduce 
us. You know Miss Gregg, of course?” 

“Yes, I know her,” George answered, “but I 
don’t believe you’ll care to make her acquain- 
tance.” 

Lucile ought to have left without hearing more; 
but the temptation to learn more was too great, 
80, with burning cheeks, she lingered and listened. 

“Why, she belongs to one of those old Boston 
families,” the lady exclaimed, “and why shouldn’t 
we care to make her acquaintance?” 

“Well, she does well enough to talk with, and 
treat to ice-cream and confectionery, but she—well, 
she isn’t the girl a man would like for a wife, or 
would like his sisters to choose for a companion. 
She’s a little too loud —” 

Lucile waited to hear no more. Hot with angry 
shame and humiliation, she fled to her room. And 
she had thought that George Martin esteemed her. 
She knew his real opinion of her now. 

Wave after wave of wounded pride and mortifi-. 
cation went over her as she recalled certain acts of 
her own; twice she had smeked cigarettes in 
George Martin’s presence, and he had professed 
to admire her “splendid independence,” and all 
the while he was thinking her loud ! 

Lucile did not spare herself in this humiliating 
retrospect. “I never will do so again!” she cried, 
at length. ‘‘No one shall ever have a chance to 
call me loud after this!” 

Whether she keeps this resolution or not, Lucile 
Gregg will never think of certain events of that 
summer without a thrill of shame. 

Without a thought of wrong, save in merry pur- 





Argentina that led to the revolution last year; the vast waste of food, tins and other scraps that 
and when the crisis came, not only was there would be utilized by villagers, but must be thrown 
general ruin in Buenos Ayres, but disaster came | away in cities. 

to many people in Great Britain, whose fortunes! In these and other minor occupations the in- 
were invested in the new Argentine enterprises. | mates, for whom those in charge have not found 

The great house of Baring Brothers, who were | regular employment or returned to friends, may 
among the foremost bankers of the world, was | show their capacity for steady work. When it is 
involved, and was only saved from wreck by the | sufficiently proved, they are ready to send to the 
help of the Bank of England. Farm Colony. 

So intimately bound together are all the great| The purchase of an estate of five hundred to 
| commercial countries of the globe, that the con- | one thousand acres near London, and close toa 
sequences of these disasters were instantly felt in| railway, is to provide for this second branch of 
| this country. The necessary result of the crisis | the undertaking. Waste land and waste labor 
| Was a surging movement of money to every point | will thus come together. The farm itself is ex- 
| of danger—a movement that always takes place, | pected to train all capable men in agriculture of 

and is as irresistible as the ocean tide. | various sorts. The care of small fruits will give 

But capital is timid; and when the crisis came, | special opportunities to women. 
all those who had money which they could keep,| An Industrial Village, the nucleus of the Farm 
| kept it. They would neither lend nor invest it. | Colony, will contain factories to convert the Sal- 
Thus the scarcity of money and the high rate of | vage Brigade’s scraps into useful articles, the 
interest were intensified beyond what natural | bones into buttons, the tins into toys, and so on 
causes would have produced. 

Speculation was stopped, except speculation | 


for lower prices. Railroad and other stocks and | animals on the farm. 





| bonds dropped rapidly, for there were many to| From service in this second grade of the enter- 


| through the list. The waste food, such as is not 
fit for human use, will go to the pigs and other 


suit of a good time, many a young girl has been 
led to some foolish act which has left a stain on 
her reputation, and caused her hours of humilia- 
tion afterward. 


ee 


WITH COLD SAUCE. 


A man whose name is familiar to the readers of 
American magazines was speaking lately of one 
of his intimate friends. 

‘He always has a kind word for my work,” said 
the writer, “but he invariably winds up his com- 
ments upon my last article, no matter what it is, 
by comparing it unfavorably with some one of my 
earlier efforts, and usually he adds an expression 
of surprise that I don’t try something in a different 
line. 

“I know very well that he doesn’t mean to dis- 
courage me,” the essayist continued, “but you can 
see well enough what is likely to be the effect of 
such remarks upon a self-distrustful person like 
myself. If he really desires to please me, and 
spur me on to better things, he ought to deal out 
his compliments and his critical suggestions in 
separate doses—and I have sometimes been moved 
to tell him so.” 

Here the speaker laughed good-naturedly, as if, 








| Sell and few to buy. A panic and general ruin | prise, more persons will be restored to friends and | after all, he were not utterly cast down, and went 


seemed to be impending. | the usual employments of men and women. 


on with his discourse. 


If, at that time, the condition of business had | Others still will show their fitness for promotion | “Perhaps you have seen lately, in some of the 


| not been good, if there had been an excessive | | to the third and last settlement, the Over- Gan | SOOO. a little anecdote, invented perhaps, 


|expansion of credit in the mercantile world, if | Colony. 
| prices had been high asa result of excessive specu- | 
lation, the consequences would have been terrible. | 








danger point was passed. 


and women rescued from Darkest England wil 
| have a fair chance to live their new lives. 
These events are full of interest to those who | 


| 
. “ | 
money to the points where it was most needed journey and outfit, ruled by good laws, the men 


but very well invented, which bears upon this very 
point. It is given in the prevailing dialogue 


In England’s foreign possessions General Booth | form. 


| believes suitable tracts for this colony may easily | “Doesn't he praise your cooking at all?’ said a 


Fortunately, the crisis came when there was no | be found. With some knowledge of farm-life, on | young wife’s mother. 
| general unsoundness in the condition of the com- | land prepared by pioneers for settlement, granted 
tissue paper to serve as a seal, and no induce-| mercial world, and after a sharp spasm the | to the colonists as their individual property under 
The movement of | the sole obligation to repay the expense of their 


“ ‘Oh yes, he praises everything.’ 

“Then what do you complain of?’ 

“‘Why, you see, when I make a pudding for 
dinner he says he wishes I had baked pies; and 

when I bake pies, he wants to know why I didn’t 
make a pudding.’ 
; “That’s just it!” exclaimed the modest author, 


1} 


For the endowment of the enterprise General | after a moment’s pause. “I know precisely how 
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the dear little housekeeper feels. Praise is good; | ceiling decoration easily oes in repair, and makes | 


but it shouldn’t be served with cold sauce.” 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


possible the popularization of the works of ancient | 


We need not fear that we shall be held account- | and modern masters, which M. Bougarel may copy | 


able for the faults of our friends if we withhold 


in the national museums, and preserve in indefi- | - 


the “cold sauce.” There will be others to give it to | nitely durable form.” 


them. Insincere praise is one thing; the gracious 
recognition of the good in others is quite different. 


oe 


GENIUS AND PINEAPPLES. 


The impracticability of many great men is well | 


known, and it is doubtful whether there are any 
among them who are more impracticable than 
those who believe thoroughly in their own genius. 
Balzac, the novelist, was one of this class. His 
great literary success, after years of hard struggle, 
convinced him that “All things were possible to 
genius,” and he repeated this formula at frequent 
intervals in conversation. 

The journal of the late Alphonse Karr, also a 
novelist, but a famous gardener as well as a novel- 
ist, relates an amusing episode in Balzac’s career. 
Talking with Karr once about gardening, 
suddenly remarked : 

“I have bought, as you know, a little estate at 
Ville d@’Avray. I am convinced that the people 


| 


| 


with a congenial artilleryman, 


| daughters had evidently seen good soc iety. 


y~ 
>> 





MUSICAL ARTILLERYMAN. 


“The ‘Army of the Potomac’ was the people in 
arms,” says Mr. Warren Lee Goss, in the preface 
to his “Recollections of a Private,” and in the body 
| of his book he relates an anecdote which may be 
taken as an illustration of that saying. He was 
suffering from lameness, and while limping along, 
as best he could, in the rear of the army, he fell in 
who had lost his 
They called at a house belonging to an old 
man of sixty or seventy years, who was very non- 
committal in his sentiments. 


voice. 


His wife was a ladylike old woman, and her two 
We 


| propounled the usual ‘conundrum about some- 


Balzac | 


need nothing so much as pineapples, and plenty of | 


them. But in order that they shall be able to eat 
them, they must be able to buy them for a france 
apiece, and I am going to raise pineapples for the 
people on my estate at Ville d’Avray.” 

“But you can’t raise them for a franc apiece!” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Balzac. “I can’t? Sir, noth- 
ing is impossible to genius! Don’t you think that, 
if a man of the highest intelligence put his whole 
mind to the task of raising pineapples ata franc 
apiece, he could do it?” 

That very day Balzac had taken steps toward | 
hiring a small store in Paris. 

“Well, what are you going to do with that?” | 
Karr asked. 

“IT am going to sell my pineapples to the people 
in it.” 

“But,” said Karr, “it takes three years to get 
your first pineapples after you begin to raise them, 
and what are you going to do with your store all 
those three years?” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Balzac, contemptuously. 
“Three years! Why, don’t you know, man, that 
nothing is impossible to genius? Don’t you sup- 
pose that if a man of the highest intelligence gave 
his mind to producing pineapples in one year, he 
could do it?” 

Balzac departed full of his project, but he had 
forgotten all about it within two days. Forgetting 
its own. impracticable schemes is fortunately one 
of the things that is not impossible to genius. 


oe 
‘EXACT. 
John Ericsson, the inventor, had not only genius | 


but the “immense capacity for taking pains” which 
sometimes accompanies it. All his work was so 


exactly done that he could demand from workmen | 


the most rigid observance of details in the draw- 
ings furnished for their guidance, without fear 
that they might go astray. 

When the steamer Columbia was built, its engines 
were put in according to his designs. It was cus- 
tomary at that time to get the length of the piston- 
rod from the engine itself, and a man was, one 
day, engaged in measuring it with a long baton. 
Captain Ericsson chanced to go on board, at that 
moment, and going up to the workman, he roared: 

“What are you doing there, sir?” 

“Getting the length of the piston-rod, sir.” 

“Is it not on the drawing?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why do you come here with sticks? Go 
and get the length from the drawing, sir! I-do 
hot want you to bring sticks, when the drawing 
gives the size.” 

At another time, a workman was endeavoring to 
put in the engines of a steamship, and found great 
difficulty with a small connection which is described 
as being “crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” Finally 
he went to Ericsson, and informed him that the rod 
could not be put in place. 

“Is it right by the drawing?” was his query. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it will go in.” 

And on another trial, it did. The master brain 
had left nothing to be supplied by the ingenuity of 
others. 


— 
WOOD MOSAIC. 


An important innovation in decorative art is the 
invention of M. Bougarel, which reproduces as 
cifectively as do tapestries or marble mosaics pic- 
ures of the most varied design and exquisite col- 
ving, and employs a material which is in many 
causes preferable to wool or to marble cubes. 

M. Bougarel has invented a process by which a 
‘urable mosaic can be made of cubes of wood 
vhich have been treated with a coloring matter 
that penetrates them thoroughly. One result of 
this thorough tinting of the woods is that if the 
urface of the mosaic suffers any accident, or if, 
'n course of time, the colors fade, the original 


| pounc 


thing to eat, and exhibited money to show that we 
intended to pay. 

The young woman, when speaking of the Con- 
federates, spoke of them as “our army,” and it 
leaked out that they had one brother therein, and 
another in the paymaster’s department at Wash- 
ington. After supper, we were invited into the 


| asked for a song. 


| 





| and not patented or described in any printed pub- 


reception-room, where there was a piano, and I 

One of the young women sat down at the piano 
and _— “My “Maryland” and “Dixie,” and 
then wheeled as if to say, “How do you like that?” 
My chum hoarsely whispered a request for the 


“Star-Spangled Banner,” and she obligingly com- 
plied, and then said, in a half-saucy manner, “Is 
there anything else?” 

My friend mentioned a piece from Beethoven. 
“I never heard of it,” anid she; “perhaps if you 
should whistle it I should recognize it.” But my 
friend’s whistle was in as bad tune as his voice. 

“Perhaps you will play it yourself?” said the 
black-eyed miss, for an extinguisher. 

To my astonishment, and theirs also, the rusty- 
| looking artilleryman seated himself at the piano, 
and under his hands the instrument was trans- 
formed. He played piece after piece, and finally 
improvised a midnight mareh, in which a band of 
music was heard receding farther and farther, till 
the whole died away in the distance. Our parting 
was more cordial than our reception. 


— — +e -— 


WHAT MAY BE PATENTED. 


It may be of interest to the readers of The Com- 
panion to know what may be patented. A United 
States patent will be granted to any person who 
has invented or discovered any new and useful 


| art, machine, manufacture, or improvement there- 


of, not known or used by others in this country, 


lication in this nor any other country, before his 


| discovery or invention thereof, and not in public 
| use nor on sale for more than two years prior to 


| 


his application, unless the same is proved to have 
been abandoned. 


In this connection the word “art”? means the 
| process or method of Ss an old or new re- 
sult. If a method of doing anything contains one 
or more new steps, the process is new and patent- 
able. 

The word “machine” means any device or thing 
by means of which a mechanical result may be 
produced, such as a pin, a churn, or a locomotive 

The word “manufacture” means a made- -up arti- 
cle, such as furniture, clothing, harness, and the 
thousands of things which are offered for sale. 
“Composition of matter’? means a chemical com- 

t of ingredients, such as hard rubber, liquid 
glue, medicine, etc. 

Patents may also be obtained for designs for 
manufactures and works of art, for three, seven 
and ten years. 

Trade-marks may be registered for any arbitrary 
sign or symbol which is not descriptive; the gov- 
ernment fee is twenty-five dollars. Such marks 
are the exclusive property of the registrar for 
— years, and the time may be extended. 

A “label” is any descriptive tag, print or impres.- 
sion to be placed upon any article or its case, and 
it may be registered for twenty -eight years. The 








gov ernment fee for a “label” is six dollars; but if | 


it contains any special mark or symbol, the office 
decides it to be a ‘*Trade-mark” instead of a label. 


WORTH IT. 


Some picture-dealers, as well as certain art crit- 
ics, have a scent for merit which may be compared 
to a dog’s “nose” in hunting. T. Sidney Cooper, 
the English artist, gives such an instance of a 


| dealer who could trust his own intuition without 


brillianey of color is restored by slightly planing 


off the surface. 

The mosaic is applied toa panel of four thick- 
esses of wood of different grains, which prevents 
‘ny evil effects of contraction or dilation of the 
foundation. For large designs four hundred thou- 
sand bits of wood to the square metre are used, 
and for small patterns one million six hundred 
thousand pieces to the square metre are used. 


The wood is cut by fine apparatus, is treated | 
che » | 
hemically to eliminate the gums, is colored, and 


then is subjected to pressure. The operator places 

he tinted cubes in an apparatus by which he easily 
puts them in position, fastens them, and presses 
them together as closely as possible. When the 


anel is finished, it is subjected to pressure, which 
uakes the whole cohere suffic iently to resist any 

influence of temperature. 

; M. Georges Petit, who describes the invention in 

La Revue Scientifique, says, “It affords a wall and 


seeing the picture. 


On the varnishing day I was busy in touching up 
one of my pictures, when Turner passed me, pal- 
ette in hand. He stopped to look at the canvas, 
and then, saying, “Putit out! It destroys the 
breadth!” he laid a dab of color over the part on 
which I had been working, and walked away again. 
—- artist saw him do it, and immediately 
saic 

“Don’t touch it again. He has done in one mo- 
ment ” that is wanted.’ 

So I left it, and me wl Turner passed again, I 
went up to him and thanked him, whereupon he 
nodded, and gave a sort of grunt, but vouchsafed 
never a word. 

That afternoon I met Gillott, among other deal- 
ers, who at once began asking me about my pic- 
tures. I told him that they were well hung, and 
then mentioned the fact that Turner had put a 
touch on my Welsh scene. 

“What is the size and price of the picture?” 
asked Mr. Gillott. Itold him. 

“And did the great Turner really touch upon it, 
as you say?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Then the picture is mine.” 

“But you have not seen it!” I remarked. 

“No matter. Turner would never have touched 
it if it had not been worth it. The picture | is mine 
at three hundred pounds, so cross it ‘sold.’ 


—+@r— 


TART. 


The Oriental notion that no one can insult so 
violently as a woman, because no one has such a 
tart tongue, is illustrated by an anecdote trans- 
lated from an Arabic author: 

“T stood on a road, conversing with a friend,” 
said a learned man, “when a woman, palting, 

gazed at me steadfastly. When her staring had 
eased all bounds, I told my slave to ask the 
woman what she was listening to. He came back, 


| and reported that the woman had said: 


“My 


y eyes had committed a great sin. I intended 


|to inflict'a punishment upon them, and I could 


| devise | none worse than 
9 


ooking at that hideous 
face. 
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Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 


| A simple and effective remedy is found in ““Brown’s Ver- 


mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 
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CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. 
NEWEST GARDEN TooLs & POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


VEGETABLE E E DS 






AND 
FLOWER 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 & 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


-MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and piant book issued ; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 


our catalogue, we will also mail you, without | § Seeds—the best of everything in these. 


extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH | 2 We sendorders by mail post-paid to all post- 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- | offices, and guarantee safe arrival and satis- 


TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 4 y 

AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE | 3 “¢tion. OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF | 2 wlustrated, complete, FREE to ALL on 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth | ¢ 2Pplication, We believe what is good 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing | 3 for our customers is good for us. 

as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer | THR DINGEE & CONARD CO 
this advertisement. Address WEST GROVE, PA. ' 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 
Sterling — , and not half the cost. 

A set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en 
graved, $1.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra 

f youc annot obtain them of your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute, 


The Holmes & Edwards s Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


Tells all about dyspepsia and its causes. Tells what 
—s to eat, and what toavoid. Sent free to any address. 
JOHN " 








. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Tr 














5 Phis. WORLDS FAIR COLLECTION 30 Cis. 3008, 


Beautifu. 
——. grow all Precis own ve and warrant eos rt and Ney | > agg Seas ed 
collection contains the following varieties: r (mixed) 
no aster can equal this for rich and beautiful c a alsam 
(mixed) just out, a es re asarose; W. New Hose ndytuft, 
excellent for borders ‘iNew ray terkspurcm elaneditnast colors t Cand ered ; 
fiance ansy(mixed)mammouth 


Marigold arare Butters 
siz: pich and elvéty (sells at 25 conts per package) ; wate Migng nette, 
rb mixed)simply elegant; Mill’s § ibe Phlox inixed) 
te; Rope y 








or 


fragrant; Petunias(supe 
really asupriseand curiosity ; Snow D: Po ouble Choice: w 
SESE mosteurious varieties in the world; | ‘Worlds 
weet Pi mixed), no other kind can equal these for beaut; ompon 
idee ), largest and finest in ex — $ Oallio (new m: xt prery s ow y 
ith oman for culture 


um, very rare; 15 full 
collect tions Be ialogue nothin; cane cau packages collection. Sendin your order 

with every — 
cash: 


us! 0 eat of rare areas ns, FR, 
ea taee gedit a 
oo 


Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY a Subsere for 


Lida and M. J. Clarkson, 
Editors, 


Single Copies lic. $1 per year 


Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: Y_LEs- 
SONS IN ART— FANcY W ORK 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — 
BRUSH STUDIES, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—HomME NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET — HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PAINTING — DOMESTIC HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO QusRiss, 
ETC. Each ceed is Finely 
Lilustrated 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 














EASY LESSONS IN 


Drawing 2 Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 
Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing, or wishing 
to do, DRAWING or PAINTING, 
should have this book. The lle 
lustrations, made expressly 
Sor this book, are penetiont. The 
Instructions, ikeallof LIDA 
CLARKSON’'Ss directions, are so 
plain that a child can understand 
and use them. 





INGALLS” 
HOME> ART 
MAGAZIN 


We will send fm book, EASY LESSONS IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 
cents, FREE one sending 2c. (stamps taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
SUBSUREPESOW ny NGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


The Steen Slipper 


is so high in front that it reaches 
almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 
ing in through the button-holes, 
and it also protects the boot from 
the dripping dress. 
AT ALL SHOE STORES. 











ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
the forest until the finished “rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
and we will see that you get it. 


Boston Russer SHoE Co., Boston, Mass. 


“From the 
Forest 
to the 
Foot.” 



















































































































































































































































LAMP CHIMNEYS. | 
You have noticed that some lamps have chimneys, 
while others have none. 
Consider the use of the chimney. 
The reason why one lamp needs it more than another. 
How does the chimney effect its purpose ? 
Why does moisture gather inside a chimney when the 
lamp is first lighted ? 





For the Companion. 
THE KING’S COMMAND. 


A royal feast lay spread before the king. 

“Good cheer,” he quoth, “to ye, my courtiers all. 
Health, wealth and happiness may Fortune bring, 
And to the lot of all of ye let fall.” 

And then, ’mid clink of glass, the wine was quaffed ; 
Tue toast was drunk, the merry round was laughed. 


The wit ran high. Staid Wisdom stood unbid 
To join the board, and starved and thirsted sore. 
When one—a brat-o-brains ; a younker-kid, 
Unused to royal feasting—gently bore 

The grave-eyed maiden in, and then, hey-day ! 
The tide of talk was turned from mirth away. 








?” and “How should states 


“What was man’s destin d , 
“What made a nation’s 


Add power to power?” 

strength ?”’ ; 
“The price of labor ; and taxation rates. 
And so from this to that until, at length, 
The universal tongue which one day should 
Be proved by all the world to be most good. 


One held *twas A, one B; while no one came 

To think his neighbor reasoned past all doubt. 

And time sped on with still the tongue of fame 
Unproved. Then spoke the king : “A pleasant lout, 
Who knows no language save his own and that 

But most indifferent well, we fain were gat, 


“And brought into our presence. Haste! away! | 
Then to his courtiers : “Faith, methinks *twere well 

To prove the question now ; sans more delay. 

We'll send this bumpkin forth, and let him tell 

On his return what language most is spoke. 

Beshrew me well, but ’tis a pretty joke.” 


And so, when ‘fore the king the peasant stood, 
An awkward lad, unschooled, untaught in art: 

His only knowledge that of doing good ; 

His one endowment bravery of heart, 

To him was issued forth the stern command 

To find the world-tongue over sea and land. 






He went. Years passed. Down-pressing cares of state 
Weighed on the monarch’s mind till he forgot 

His pilgrim-peasant. hen, as once he sate 

At board, his courtiers with him, thinking not 

Of aught to hap wherefore their wits might yearn, 
Word came of this: the traveller’s return. 


“So? Bring him forth,” the king said. “Let us hear 
How speaks the world—or will speak at the last. 
Come forward, peasant. Think thou not of fear. 
And hast thou kept-our charge both fair and fast ? 
What foundest thou to be the only tongue 

That in all ears the same, familiar, rung ?” 


The peasant bowed him low. “My lord,” he said, 
“In every land there found I different speech. 
Mayhap that less, this more, its accent spread, 
But none was known to every man and each. 
And I despaired, at last, of finding one 

That all the world might own beneath the sun. 


“Until methought how, when I issued hence, 

No language knowing but mine own poor tongue, 
With naught of, rank or power and little pence, 
And how, spite all, my hand was friendly wrung— 
Methought there was indeed one speech did prove 
The language of the world. Its name is—Love.” 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 





— +o —a 
“or the Companion. 


WORK. 


Jane Dewey, said the old village pastor, came 
home from boarding-school when she was nine- 
teen years old. She had been absent several 
years, for her father was in quite ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and not able to bring her home in 
vacations. She was a pale, worn-looking girl, 
cold and reserved in manner, and evidently car- 
ried some burden of grief or anxiety. After a 
few weeks she brought it to me, asking my coun- 
sel. 

‘**] became a member of the church this spring,” 
she said. ‘‘How can I be cheerful or laugh like 
the rest? I must save my soul. I am full of 
faults. When I count them, and pray over them, 
I am miserable.” 

It was her habit, she told me, to keep a record 
of all her sins. A certain hour each day was 
given to this work. 

“But have you nothing to do for others?” I 
asked. 

“Others! Is not my first duty to endeavor to 
overcome my own faults ?’ 

After this she visited me frequently, and wrote 
me interminable letters, all in the same unhealthy 
tone. One day she was sure she had committed 
the unpardonable sin. The next she had doubts 
concerning some theological doctrine. The third 
her ‘“‘heart was cold.’’ So she grew all the time 
more morbid, and gloomy, and selfish. 





to Christ? By this you mean, or ought to mean, 
that you have given yourself to His service. 


service. 
None. 
more than all this morbid introspection.” 
ment. 


afterward her father was thrown from his horse 
and confined to his bed for many weeks. The 


upon her. 
As the busy, anxious weeks passed, she grew 





it was to know how to enliven her father, wh« 






































little children, too, required constant attention. 
“If mother were but here!”’ she said. 











“Tan 




















so ignorant! 
look above for Divine guidance.” } 


myself,’’ she said. 


’ she retorted, irritably. | 


I said to her, ‘You say you have given yourself 


Instead of this perpetual misery, you should be life—never 
glad and thankful that He has accepted your 

But what service do you render Him? 
The work which He means you to do for 
others would strengthen and uplift your own soul 


During that summer her mother died, and 


charge of the house and five children was thrown | GSO™P®UY: 


was sinking into dull despair, or how to keep | Shelter. 
David and John away from bad company. The 


’*S COMPANION 

THE YOUTH’S J ‘ 

I do all I can, and in my prayers | a —_ wife is with me,” I said. “She is sitting in | 

| the wagon. | 

| “Here, boys,” cried the spetaenen, pulling off | 

| his hat and bustling about, “bundle out of this, and | 
help the stranger with his things! Be lively now!” | 

: : They brought in our goods, made a roaring fire, | 

“I must trust Christ for His | and then formed in line, headed by the leader, who 


promised acceptance notwithstanding my errors, said : | 
| 


‘‘And about yourself, Jane ?”’ I asked. 
She blushed. ‘I have no time now to think of 


; s : a “Yer kindly welcome, mum. We aint got much 
while I do this work which He has given me. to offer, but yer can take the ranch. Me an’ my 


nih s odaiattll ound iin She? amka weradive 
Many well-meaning Christians actually nourish mates’]] roost outside. Jes’ make yerselves to home, 


” 


an’ don’t mind us. 


faults in themselves by unhealthy broodings over At the end of this speech they filed out of the 


sir own condition. 
their * oo ee our remonstrances. 
work for others. 
—_ —~oe—___—_—- 
For the Companion. 
ON THE BEACH. 


(The Children’s Race.) 


THE BOSTON TIME BALL. 


The time ball, which is dropped every day at 
noon, on the Signal Service tower of the Boston 
Post-office building, is controlled by telegraph 
from the standard mean time clock at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory. The action is entirely auto- 

May never golden apple roll 


matic, there being no human intervention between Thee and thy victory! Keep steadfast on, 
the ball and the clock. The ball is three feet in Reach thy far goal, and go be qrowned 0 queen. 

: * to3 " e noe 9 y race acc she , won. 
diameter, and is visible to the naked eye at a dis- md Peet the pene Vago Mpeg on 
tance of two or three miles. It is arranged to slide Its gilded fruit : Be faithful to the last ; 
freely up and down on a hollow iron staff, which 4 nq run thy race with Time, outstrip thy friends 

sses through its centre. Not for ambition, empty, feverish, vain, 
re z But shape thou thy lite's course to Lc bler ends ; 

Strive to be foremost a pure heart vo gain ; 
To win forbearance and sweet charity, 

Truth, patience, faith, a conscience crystal clear— 
For these press on, nor pause, and thou shalt 

Lifted into a peace that knows no fear, 

And thy sweet childhood’s bliss be thine alway, 
As on the breezy sands this summer day. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


Fleet Atalanta, skimming the gray sands 
As runs the hurrying beach-bird, airy-light, 
With radiant eyes and floating locks, and hands 
Outstretched, and a ape | Le snowy white! 
tween 


Around the base of the staff is an iron cylinder, 
about three feet high and three feet in diameter, 
open atthe upper end. The ball in falling drops 
into the open end of the cylinder, fitting it so 
closely that very little air can escape. The air , 
thus confined in the cylinder makes an elastic 
cushion, which breaks the fall of the ball and pre- 
vents damage to the building or apparatus. 

A stout rope leads from the interior of the tower ———— — 
below, up through the hollow staff, and, passing 
over a pulley at the top, reaches down on the out- 
side and is attached to the ball. This rope serves 
to hoist the ball, and hold it in place till tle proper Uncoucern in times of excitement or danger may 
time arrives for it to fall. ena : het 3 RARER EON: 

The dropping apparatus is located in the tower be a very good thing, but it sometimes results less 
below. It is very compact, and is contained in a | from real presence of mind than from natural 
little closet about one foot ar. It — of 4 | sluggishness of temperament. A case of this sort 
Ng Hy yon or was that of Jerry Ball, who owned a great three- 

At tive minutes before noon the ball is hoisted by | year-old colt, that had never yet been hitched to a 
means of a crank, which fits on the spindle of the | carriage, though it had several times worn a har- 
drum like a clock key. It is then held in place by @ | ness. One fine winter’s day Jerry decided to give 
catch or pawl, which engages a notched wheel =. ’ é 
attached to the end of the drum, and prevents it | the colt an advance lesson. So he harnessed it to 
from turning. The catch is operated by a lever, | an old sleigh, invited his neighbor, Abner Tilly, to 
on whicha vowerful spring is constantly pulling, ride with him, and started out on a trial trip. 
tending to throw it'over and release the drum. piss 
The lever is held in place until the proper time by At first they went along beautifully: the colt 
the armature lever of an electro magnet, which is | behaved like a well-trained horse. : 
delicately caught on its end like the hair-trigger of “He’s a good one, aint he, Abner?” said the de- 
arifie. ~ lighted Jerry; “goes as stiddy ’z ’n old hoss, don’t 

When the signal current is sent through the he?” ; J 
magnet, it draws the armature lever away, and the “Yes, he’s doing well now,” admitted Abner, “but 
lever operating the catch is promptly thrown over | don’t you crow too soon. Colts are freaky critters.” 
by the spring, thus freeing the drum. The ball As if to prove the truth of this statement, the 
instantly shoots downward by its own weight, | colt, that very instant, came to a standstill. 
unwinding the rope from the drum as it falls. “Come, g’ long,” cried Jerry, coaxingly. But the 

As the current from the observatory is too weak colt did not budge, and so Jerry touched him 
to operate the dropping mechanism, a powerful | gently with the whip. | ie 
“local” battery is placed in the tower to do this The effect was magical. Within ten seconds the 
work, and is controlled by a delicate repeating colt had kicked both his hind feet through the 
instrument, or “relay,” as it is called, which is fender of the sleigh no less than three times. Then 
connected with the main observatory circuit. In | came a very short pause, followed by an earnest 
this way the faintest signal from the observatory | attempt to sit down, which succeeded only so far 
throws the full power of the local battery upon the | as to break one of the shafts. 
dropping magnet. é i 

Asa precaution against the premature dropping | moment, and then tried bravely to stand on his 
of the ball, the local battery is yet by | head. When tired of this performance, he made 
means of a switch, in reach of the operator, and | a most resolute struggle to turn entirely round in 
is connected about ten seconds before the final the shafts, so as to face his driver. Failing in this, 








WHAT TO DO. 








signal from the observatory. W. P. G. he again began to kick with all his might, and was 
fast reducing the front part of the sleigh to kindling 
ee —+or— or sd wood. 


Abner had long since jumped out of the sleigh, 
and was now at the head of the struggling brute, 
using every y 


BOY AND PRESIDENT. 
’ oe a POMP Te fe y effort to soothe and quiet him. Jer 

There are great men who never forget that they sat calmly in what was left of the sleigh, appar- 
were helped on their way, and who express their ently amused, but not at all alarmed, as the splin- 
gratitude by lending a hand to all who need a lift. ters whizzed past his head. 

‘tor Pe , sntions. i is “ ry frad- - 

Doctor I eabody me ntion , in his Harvard Grad take some part in the contest 
uates Whom I Have Known,” one of the last times | q drawling tone, “D’ye think I’d better git out?” 
he saw Jared Sparks, the historian and former 
president of the university. 





| 
| 
| 





“stay right there, and let the colt kick ye out. 


Mr. Sparks wascarrying a large bundle of clothes 
from the yashing, and a shabbily dressed little 
girl was chatting merrily at his side. He had come 
up with the child, tottering under a burden too 
heavy for her, and instinctively, for he never 
missed an opportunity for a kind word or deed, 
had taken the bundle from her. 

He began life as a poor etna Ars f determined 
to get an education, but compelled to labor for his |. |, at = 06a fon Wink 0 xmeniin : 
daily bread. Until his twentieth year his school. # bluff called the “Eagle’s Nest,” recalled the fol 
ing had amounted in all to forty months. He had, lowing explanation of the name. He said: 
however, done a great deal for his own education, 
and had learned the trade of a carpenter. 

he scholarly clergyman of his native town, the 
Rev. Hubbell Loomis, owned a barn which needed 
shingling. Jared offered to shingle it if the cler- 
gyman would teach him Latin and mathematics. 
The offer was accepted, and young Sparks went to 
work. 

One day a brother-clergyman, named Abbot, 
called on Mr. Loomis, and was told of the remark- 
able young carpenter then shingling the barn. 
| Mr. Abbot asked that Sparks might be summoned 
| to the study to construe a passage in Virgil. The 
pd meg translation was such as prompted Mr. | ;, 
Abbot to bespeak for him a place on the beneficiary 
list of Phillips Academy at Exeter. The applica- 
tion was successful, and Sparks walked to Exeter, 
one hundred and twenty miles, in four days, that 
he might begin at the autumn term. 

Two years after he entered Harvard College, 
where his robust strength of body and strenuous. 
ness of purpose enabled him to support himself 
by teaching, to hold a high rank in his class, and 
to graduate the first scholar in mathematics. 
Friends gave him aid, sympathy, and, what he 
valued most, opportunities to help himself. 

When he became a great man, and the president 
of the university, he loved to recall the trials of 
his early days, not in self-congratulation, but that 
the ren brance might keep him up to his rule of — 
to miss an opportunity for a kind word 





AT THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


alwaysacharm. “The Boy Travellers” found ir 


and years, and that’s why the place got its name 
The ould bird was a sly one, and she’d put her nis 


face of the big rock you see over beyant there. 
Well, one day, whin the ould bird was away, ¢ 


and lowers hisself down. 

Jist as he got in front of the nist, the ould biri 
come a-flyin’ out of a cloud. 
*Mornin’!” says she to him, and he says “Morn 
*!” to her, jist as perlite as ye plaze. 
“Wot ye want here?” ys she. 





arter the hilth uv yer nice little birdies.” 
“That’s a lie!” says she. 
“It’s the truth,” says he. 
“No, *tisn’t,”’ says she. 
And thin she hollered out so’s yer cud hear he 
a mile, ez ef she was a-talkin’ to the mountain : 
“Didn’t he come to rob the aigle’s nist?” 








and wid that she hit him atween the eyes wid he 
ould hooked nose, and away he tumbled into th 
lake, and he’s been there iver sence. 





—~~>—__—_ 








or deed. Sas ee NEAR ENOUGH. 
Two English war correspondents—one of the1 
CHIVALROUS MINERS. Be — meagpe ig 


on the plains, as it was when Sir Launcelot rode to 00 their way to Plevna, during the Russo-Turkis 


: ‘name gh i av ake precisely » War. heir rtmanteaus were packe or 
But she was deaf to all suggestion or argu- tournament, though it may not take precisely the ir. Their portmanteaus were packed under th 


same form. The foilowing true story adds one | Seat of the three-horse drosky, and the two adver 
more to the list of incidents proving the fact. An | turous passengers jumped in, lignted their mort 
engineer writes : ing cigars, and with a jingle of bells the horse 
>| A few months after my marriage, I was sent to started. 
2 | New Mexico to survey some land for a railroad 


The colt next stood erect on his hind legs for a | 


“No, don’t!” thundered the indignant Abner; | 
” 


Folklore, however fanciful and improbable, has 


There was an aigle had a nist there for years 


sodger said he’d have the young uns out of the ee ae ; : . 
nist, onyhow, and so he goes and gits a long rope, their toes, striking against them, and putting his 


Av coorse the echo said, “‘Rob the aigle’s nist!” 


being Mr. Irving Montagu, who tells the story— | 
Chivalry is the same in the nineteenth century, had planned to drive out of Giurgevo in disguise | MOWing won’t du wirout ’tarnal ma 


u \ We had not long cleared the town when it be- | «poe bee er aggre . ! ‘ . ‘ 
My wife went with me, although we came manifest that we had attracted more atten- i've been thinking, sir, of that litte bymen 2- 


JANUARY 8, 1891. 





. 

crash, so close that even now | shudder when ! 
think of it. Our horses were unmanageable, ani 
some moments elapsed before we were again on 
the way. Our stoppage had given those gunners a 
steadier aim. Another all-too-familiar boom, a 
prolonged screech, and then the crash of a shell, 
which seemed to lift us from our seats. 

This last shot so startled the horses that they 
dashed off in headlong flight, taking us providen 
tially round a corner, and so out of sight of the 
enemy; but the most curious part of the story is to 
come. 

Arrived at Zimnitza, we decided to remain theie 


The best remedy is active Cabin, and spent the night in the rain, heedless of | for the night. 1 went therefore in quest of sone 


necessaries from my portmanteau; which had 
served as a back to my seat in the drosky. 

Imagine my astonishment when I found it torn 
from end to end, and its contents twisted into a 
conglomerate mass within. No wonder I sank 
back at the moment of that terrific shock, the 
cause of which was now apparent. The shell had 
struck home rather closer than I had any notion 
of, and my life had been saved by that well-packed 
valise. 

One side of it was in ribbons—leather, straps and 
buckles being mixed in picturesque confusion 
with broken brushes, flannel shirts, smashed pots 
of Liebig’s essence of meat, and broken bottles of 
chlorodyne. Indeed, that smashed portmanteau is 
still in evidence, a household god, enshrined as a 
memento of yet another providential escape. 


——— 
UNDRESS PARADE, 


Bravery and good tactics may be displayed ina 
retreat quite as well asin an advance. Indeed, a 
true soldier never shows to so good advantage as 
when he suddenly finds himself taken at a disad 
| vantage. An anecdote which illustrates this point 

is taken from Mr. Warren Lee Goss’s “Recollec 
tions of a Private.” 


Just before the battle of Chantilly, 1, with Wad 
Rider and “Joe,” the recruit, had retired to the 
seclusion of a neighboring wood to engage in a 
war of extermination against a certain too close an 
invader of the Union blue. 

Thad partly resumed my clothing, but not my 

| shoes. Joe had entirely re-dressed, but Wad Rider 
was still in undress parade. 

Suddenly Joe, whose quickness of sight and 
hearing were remarkable, shouted, “Rebs! rebs!” 
Down a cross-road on our left came a squad of the 
enemy’s cavalry. I ran barefoot, with my car- 
tridge-box and belt over one shoulder, my musket 
in one hand, and my other hand holding my gar- 
ments together. 

As I ran I heard a musket-shot, and turned to 
view the situation. Wad Rider, dressed in noth- 
ing but his cuticle and equipments, had shot the 
leading cavalryman in the pursuit, and shouting 
like mad for reinforcements, was retreating in 
light marching order upon the camp. 

I dashed through a stump lot, with Joe on my 
flank and Wad in the rear, still pursued by the 
enemy, who were calling upon us to surrender. 
The uproar brought the Gers swarming from the 
‘amp, and when I regained my feet, after a colli- 
sion with the root of a stump, the Confederates 

| were making for the woods. 

Under a strong escort of comrades we returned 
to reclaim Wad’s uniform and my shoes, but the 
enemy had gobbled them. Wad concluded he 
must use the clothing of the unfortunate cavalry- 
man he had shot, and looked grotesque enough in 
his gray suit. 

“First thing you’ll hear of,” said he, “some 
fool will be shooting me for a reb!” 














——e— 
INQUISITIVE. 

A Western gentleman recently gave a house 
warming party, having just moved into a new 
dwelling. A large company was invited, and the 
entire mansion was thrown open to the guests. 
The house was modern in its appointments to the 


At last it evidently occurred to him that he might | Jast degree, even to being lighted with electricity 
and he inquired, in iad 


instead of gas. : 


One young man among the guests saw much to 
arouse his curiosity, and was on the alert for new 
discoveries. 

A celebrated singer had just taken her place at 
| the piano when this young man, who was standing 

in the lower hall near the parlor door, caught sight 

of something that looked like a black rubber but- 
ton in the centre of a small marble disk. What 
could that be for? 

H He was so anxious to know, that he could not 


Ireland a guide who, in expatiating on the echo at | listen to the singer. The crowd was great, and he 


felt sure he could examine the curiosity without 

being noticed. He passed his hands over it slyly, 

touched the rubber or metal button with his finger, 

| pressed it softly, and on the instant the parlors 
and hall were in total darkness! 

t The song of the soprano ended in a little shriek, 


where it wasn’t aisy to get at it. The only way and the air was full of exclamations. 
was fora fellow to lower hisself down along the 


“Pray keep perfectly quiet,” the voice of the 
host was heard saying. ‘We will have lights in a 
, | moment.” 

Groping his way through the crowd, stepping on 
outstretched hands into shrinking faces, the cha- 
, | grined host finally made his way into the hall, felt 
along the wall until he touched the electric button, 

yressed it, and the rooms were again flooded with 
ight. 

The inquisitive young man hadn’t presence of 


“Nothin’,” says he. “I jist dropped down to ask mind enough to hold his tongue. 


“Oh, is that what that thing is for?” he said. “1 
| didn’t know, or I—I—I wouldn’t have touched it.” 


a 
r 


RUSTIC PARISHIONERS. 


2 The Rey. Augustus Jessop, in his “Trials of a 
e | Country Parson,” tells some amusing stories con- 
cerning his rustic English parishioners. The mis- 
| takes which hearers make in interpreting sermons, 
he says, are simply endless and sometimes almost 
incredible. No invention of the most inveterate 
story-teller could equal the facts which are matters 
mn | Of weekly experience. 
“As you Was a-saying in your sarmon, ’tarnal 
) { ] ing—you mind 
h that! yer ses, an’ I did mind it tu, an’ we’ve got 
up that hay surprising!” 
e| Mr. Perry had just a little misconceived my 
»- | Words. I had quoted from*Philip Van Artevelde, 
“He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that.” 
| Not many months ago I was visiting a good, sin 
eS old man who was death-stricken, and had bee: 
ong lingering on the verge of the dark rive: 








~pende on cs j ; : ree - , - | you said al vil whe > Was . 
depended upon camping out in the most primitive tion from the gunners at the Turkish outworks at you aid about the old devil when he was tool 


way. We went across the plains into the very  Rustchuk than we either desired or deserved. A 
heart of the wilderness. 

’ 
I lost my bearings, and wan- | shell in some underwood a little to our rear. 

t i Evidently we had been spotted, and should t 
when I came upon a miner’s cabin, where there 
) was a light. I knocked at the door, and asked = ners’ became more 
“Come right in, stranger, and weleome!” was 


the answer. ever, and their plunging and rearing gave tl 


which had no floor, and only an open fireplace, | time than it takes to 
1 | over which their frugal meals were cooked. screech of another shell terminated in a thir 


One d lreadful rain-st t i 1 water, se an ominous roar from across the 
» ne day a dreadtul rain-storm set in, and con- | water, immediately followed by “ sti er 
strangely enough, plump and ruddy and cheer- | tinued all night. . wre ee owed by the bursting of a 
ful. She came to me for advice, sometimes; but dered about until eight o’clock in the evening, 


likely to suffer as soon as the sighting of the gun- 


Four roughly dressed miners were in the room, Turks the opportunity they wanted, for in less 


il bad. I should like to hear that again.” 
I was equal to the occasion. 
“The devil was sick—the devil a saint would be; 
The devil got well—not a bit of a saint was he.” 


ye 


It seemed necessary to soften the language of th 


' ( accurate. Another shell fol- | original. 
lowed, wider of the mark than the first, and we 
felt renewed confidence. Not so the horses, how- 


“Is that what you mean?” 

Yes! it was that. “Well, I’ve been a-thinking, i 
1e | the old devil had laid a bit longer and been afflicte:! 
same as some on ’em, as he’d ’a’ been the better f« 





describe it, the uncanny | it. Aint there no more of that there little hym 
sir? , 
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ANUARY §8, 1891. 


Now, my boy, look around and tell me what you 
| would like best to have.” 
= “T’ve had one of the things,’’ said Winfred; 
| **’twas the sleigh-ride. The other was a sled, 
| but papa can’t get it this year, so I’m trying to 
| forget it.” ‘ 

‘How would this one do?” 
holding up a handsome red sled. 

«That's the very one I wanted !"’ said the boy. 
“Isn't it a beauty ?”” 

“Guess I'll buy it so you'll forget it easier,” 
said the man, laughing. 

So when they drove homeward the gay sled 
|went too. “I s’pose it’s for his little boy,” 
thought Winfred, looking at it wistfully. 

When they reached his door Winfred jumped 
out. 

“I’ve had two sleigh-rides now,”’ said he, ‘‘and 
And when he hears his mother’s call, J —— > nee See ee 

He does not wait to doubt, | oe , 

But drops his bat, or book, or ball, | ‘Hold on!’’ said the man. 

With ne’er a frown or pout. 


asked the man, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HE COULDN'T. 


Our Ted is full of merry fun 
As any boy can be; 

Yet, for an errand to be run 
Stands always ready, he; 


“T haven’t any 


He really is a model boy 
We think, as wouldn’t you? 

His father’s pride, his mother’s joy— 
So manly, brave and true; 

For just one little failing, though, 
He’s chided o’er and o’er: 

Come heat or cold, come rain or snow, 
He never shuts the door! 


On New Year’s Day his mother said, 
—A twinkle in her eye: 

“Suppose you turn a new leaf, Ted, 
This morning; won’t you try?” 

Then Teddy laughed a laugh of glee, 
And gave his cap a fling: 

“J can’t, mamma; for there will be 
No new leaves until spring!” 


— +> ieee 
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WINFRED’S MARKETMAN. 


“Tf I only could have a sled, mamma! 
Don’t you s’pose papa will buy me one?” 
asked Winfred, looking wistfully from the 
window as the boys on their gaily painted 
sleds dashed by. 

“No, indeed! Your papa has doctor’s 
bills and other expenses since we were all 
sick so long. We must do without a sled 
this year,’” was mamma’s answer. 

Winfred was quiet for a few minutes. 

“There goes Thad Stevens and his papa, 
with their new horse and sleigh!’’ he cried, 
excitedly. ‘Can't we have a sleigh-ride 
this year—just one ?”’ 

“No, dear,’”’ said mamma, “I think not. 
We must take our pleasure in watching 
other people ride and slide. Then we shall 
not freeze our fingers or noses, or have our 
bones broken by a smash-up. Don’t you 
see how much better off we are not to run 
such risks ?”’ 

Winfred did not feel sure of that, but he 
did enjoy the fun, and laughed merrily 
when there was a turn-over, and the boys 
rolled off in the snow. 

‘*Put on your coat and cap, Winfred,”’ his 
mother said, presently, ‘‘and run down to me aaa ee 
Kellogg’s, and get me a spool of white ——— 
thread. The doctor said you must wrap up 
warmly, and exercise in the out-door air 
so as to get strong again.”’ 

“If I only had a sled!” said Winfred to 
himself, as he started down the long hill to 
the store. ‘But I'll try not to worry papa 
about it, for I s*pose he can’t afford it.” 
Then Winfred began to whistle, trying to 
keep time to the merry sleigh-bells behind 
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boys, and what on earth I’m going to do with this | 
sled is more than I know. If you only would 
be kind enough to take it off my hands I'd never 
forget it.”’ | 
Then before Winfred could speak the sled lay 
at his feet, and the man and horses were far up | 
the road. 
Do you wonder that the boy laughed and | 
shouted, and hugged the handsome sled ? 
JULIA DARLING PECK. 


———— = 


Two of Katie’s uncles were married lately. 
One of them married a very dark young lady, 
and the other a red-haired one. They live in the 
same house, and Katie went visiting them one 
day. When she came home she rushed to grand- 
ma’s room. “QO gran’ma, I’ve got a red aunt 
and a black one,’ she said. Then, seeing the 
queer little smile on grandma’s face, she added, 
quickly, ‘1 don’t mean the bug kind, gran’ma!”’ 


Py —— 








him. ry ——— 
‘Hallo, my lad!’’ cried a cheery voice. 

‘Would you like to have a ride ?”’ | 
, Wintred looked around, and saw the jolly, | DREADFUL! 

red-faced marketman who came around every 

week in the summer with fresh vegetables and | 
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*“*Where’s mamma ?”’ 

fruit. Dotty stole down from the nursery to see 
“Oh, yes!” said Winfred, with sparkling eyes. | mamma for a little while; but mamma had gone 

“T should like it splendid, but I’m only going to | out. 

the store.” | 


| It was twilight, and the sitting-room was nearly 
“All right!’ said the man. 


“I’m going there, | dark, except for the glow which came from the 
too. Jump in!”’ fire in the grate. 

The boy was only too glad to obey. ‘“‘Who’s zis?’ said Dotty, going toward the 

The man tucked the robes around Winfred, | lounge. 
and the horses rushed on as if they enjoyed it. | There was quite a heap of things on it. Edith, 

“I believe your name is Winfred—isn’t it?’ | her big sister, often threw her hat and cloak there 
asked Mr. Tinker. ‘And if I remember, you are when she came in from school; and now they 
the boy who helped me pick up my vegetables | were mixed up with the slumber-robe, and some 
last summer when the milkman ran into my | body must be sleeping under them, for a bit of 
team and upset it. Do you remember that ?” | black hair peeped out from one end. 

“Oh yes,” said Winfred, “it was jolly fun;| ‘Poor papa !’’ said Dotty, going up and strok- 
and you gave me some apples and onions. Mam- | ing the hair with her soft little hand. ‘‘He’s tum 
ma made us a stew for dinner. It was good.” | home wiv a headache again. I’m sorry. I'll tomb 

“Then when some youngsters started my horse | his head, and I won't ’sturb him one bit.” 
once, you ran after them and stopped them—for-| She brought a comb, and carefully worked 
got that ?’’ | away at the black locks, whispering to herself : 

“Oh no!”’ said the boy, ‘and you were so kind 
and gave me a ride, and let me drive. I never | dot a headache. 
Shall forget it.” | 





“Maybe you remember running after me, for | that he did not move. She put her little face 
half a mile, when I dropped my whip,”’ said the | close down to the hair, and half-whispered : 
Man again. ‘You don’t look as if you could run | 
much now—been sick ?”’ | 
“Yes,” said Winfred, “but I’m all right now. 
1, it’s such fun riding with you! 
eve got to the store.” 


so 


‘*Papa, does I ’sturb ’ou? 
But papa did not answer, so she kept on comb- 
ing, saying to herself: 





) 


I’m sorry| ‘How g’ad he'll be when he wates up and 
finds his headache all don!”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Tinker, “I’m going back as | But just then the comb caught in a tangle. 

“O papa, did that pull?” 


®on as I do my trading, and you can ride home. | 


‘‘Papa always likes his head tombed when he’s | 


No answer, and the combing went on. Another 

pull, and the head moved a little. 
| QO papa! Ill be more tareful; ’ou see if I 
| don’t!” 

But a harder tangle came. 

| toward her and—fell upon the floor at her feet. 
| *Q-0-0-0-0!"? What a scream went before 
Dotty as she rushed into the hall! 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ cried Edith, who was 
just coming down stairs. 

‘What's the matter?’ asked mamma, who 
| was just coming in the street-door. 

“*O-0-0-0-0!’’ Dotty was too much terrified to 
answer, but Edith caught her in her arms as she 
tried to run up stairs. 

‘“What is it, dear ?’’ she asked. 

**Q-0-0-0-0!’’ cried Dotty, sobbing as if her 

| heart would break. ‘Papa! Papa!” 
‘What about papa? He’s down town.” 
‘““No—I’ve—pulled his head off.” 
‘‘Nonsense, Dotty. What do you mean?” 
“Oh, 1 have—I did. In there—”’ 
to the sitting-room, but kicked and screamed 
when Edith carried her toward the door. 
| ‘‘Papa isn’t here,’’ said mamma. 


| Dotty hid her head on Edith’s shoulder as | 
| He's fast as’eep, I dess,”’ she went on, finding | 


mamma lit the gas, but took a little peep out as 
Edith said: ‘‘See. Papa isn’t here.” 
**Q-0-0-0-0! Yes he is—he’s on the lounge.” 


No papa was there. 
| But—look on the floor,’’ sobbed Dotty. 


black hair which lay there. 


| 
| It’s my new monkey-skin muff,” said Edith. 


SypnEY Dayre. 








The head moved | 


she pointed | 


Mamma tossed over the things on the lounge. | 









Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
A NEW YEAR EPISODE. 

“LT have jirst! I’m ahead!” 

At the table cried Ned, 
“For I second five pieces of pie as I said!” 
Then Fritz, who is studying German, cried 

“Third!” 

And mamma said, “Absurd! 

If you’ve fourth, on my word, 

You will want no more pie 


Till the whole has gone by.” E. 8. B. 


2. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL CRYPTOGRAM. 


In sheet days of riteclec cars, when rapid 
transit has become the throwcawd of the 
multitude, when rocotennins both grave and 
viseltef are the order of the day, and shote 
who follow them up are hurried hither and 
thither like clocktushets, how often we hear 
the complaint from young and old alike: 
“Heter isn’t time hugone.’ The tollowing 
quotation from a well-known hoatru would 
make an eclentlec New Year’s motto for all 
such: “One always has time guneho if he 
will apply it well.” 

The name of the writer of the last quota- 
tion, containing six letters, is buried in the 
twelve anagrams. The Ist, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 12th anagrams each contain four letters, 
but not the same four. The remaining ana 
grams contain three of its letters each. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 

A TRIANGLE. 
1 
211 
3 * 12 
4* *13 
§*-* oH 
G* * * *15 
7* 2 & & 016 
8* * * * * #77 
Q* * * * * *& *€18 
10* * * * * * * #49 


1. A letter from Lexington. 
2to 11. In composition, usually signifies on. 
3 to 12. Hostility. 
4to 13. A Scripture proper name. 
5 to 14. A kind of rampart. 
6 to 15. Pertaining to milk. 
7 to 16. To dislocate. 
8 to 17. To draw from. 
9 to 18. A town in the Russian Empire. 
10 to 19. An undermining. 
Primal row of letters, 1 to 10—The name of 
a battle fought on Jan. 8, 1815. 
Diagonal row of letters, 11 to 19—The name 
of a battle fought on Jan. 3, 1777. 
CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


. A thing that sticks where’er it can. 
. The first name of a “funny man.” 
A vehicle quite small and light. 
The conduct of a naughty sprite. 

. The time for sleep or candle-light. 
From these you’ll gather in a trice 
A bit of holiday advice. E. 8S. B. 


Crm Cobo 


5. 
COMBINATIONS. 

Change the first and last letters of the 
words whose definitions are given in the 
first column to make those given in the sec 
ond. 


1. To satisfy. 1. A road. 


2. The harvest. 2. Part of a vessel. 
8. A supplication. 3. A carriage on run- 
ners. 
4. The first garden. 4. The first day of 
© March, May, July 


and October. 
. Short poems. . The first garden. 
6. To lay hold of. 6. A knot. 
7. A haven. 7 advocate for 


on 


7. An 
royal power. 


Now commence at the first letter at the left 

hand of the second column, and read down 

in a zigzag manner, and you will have what, I 

| hope, you will receive on New Year’s Day; then 

| commence with the last letter at the right hand and 

; at the top of the second column, read down in a 

zigzag manner, and you will perceive what New 
| Year’s Day has now become. 


CHARADE. 


My first belonged to a Dutch navigator, sur- 
named Mayen, who discovered a volcanic island 
|} in the Arctic Ocean in the year 1611. 

My second belongs to you, and it comes in 
autumn. 

My third belonged to a Dutch painter, surnamed 
Scheffer, who was born in Dort, Holland, in 1795, 
and who died in Argenteuil, near Paris, in 1858. 

My whole brings the first festival of the year. 


%. 
QUERY. 
Out of what two words, containing seven letters, 
can you get two pronouns, six adjectives, eleven 


nouns, nine verbs, two prepositions and one ad. 
verb? 


| 
| 6. 
| 





| Conundrums. 

Why is a prince like an eaglet? He is high-born. 

Why is a man of variable disposition like a hilly 
road? He has his ups and downs. 

What article of parlor drapery might be tempt- 
ing toa hungry man? A table spread. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, New Year’s Day. 


2. Ist Couplet, Teddy, steady. 2d Caneies, steed. 
3d Couplet, hotel. 4th Couplet, hay. 5th Couplet, 
|shod. 6th ses oo say, day. 7th Couplet, list, 
| hist. 8th Couplet, tiles. 9th Couplet, toys. 10th 
| Couplet, late, date. 11th Couplet, toes, hose. 12th 


Mamma picked up the thing of long, straight | Couplet, ties, hies. 13th Couplet, lad. 14th Couplet, 


says, the holidays. 


| 3. Maria EDgeworth, HatCh, County, Eng. 


Land, EXtensive, NoVels, Gifted, UnIversally— 
| MDCCLXVIL., 1767. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 





| longed to sities times. 


| never 
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An eminent English 7 
naturalist, Mr. Mivart, has enumerated fifty dis- 
tinct species of living cats, and he adds, “A much 
larger number of species have probably existed in 


| the past.” 


It is commonly supposed that the wild-cat is the 
ancestor of our domestic cats. This is declared by 
Professor Owen to be amistake. There are said to 
be differences in the anatomy of these animals | 
that make any near relationship improbable. | 
Again, the wild-cat is not easily tamed, and is 
domesticated. Its progeny revert to the 
original type. 

There are circumstances that make it seem likely 
that the cat in England is a foreign importation. 
The king’s cat was called “the keeper of the royal 
granary.” 

The old Welsh laws provided a curious penalty 
to be paid by the one who should kill this cat of 
the king. The offender was to pay as much corn 
as would cover the cat’s body when held up by the 
tail. This goes to show that cats were rare, and 
had a market value. 


— 





and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 


sponsibility. | 


Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 


name on your paper, which shows to what time | 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Mass. 





Boston, 
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AIR AND BREATHING. 


Of the many sources of atmospheric 
we mention four. 

1. Normal breathing. The 
to oxygenate the blood, is exhaled loaded with 
carbonic oxide. No harm results from this where 
there is a free circulation of air. But it is far 


impurity, 


otherwise in closed rooms and ill-ventilated places | 
In such places the oxygen is | 


of public gathering. 
rapidly exhausted, and its place filled with noxious 
carbonic oxide. 
2. Exhalations 
It that 


the 
unventilated 


the surface of 
the air of 


from 


is this makes 


sleeping-rooms so disagreeable, and that rendered | 


the Black Hole of Calcutta so fatal. 

3. Dusty occupations, such as those 
heavers, black-lead grinders, copper 
filers, cotton spinners, etc. 

4. Noxious microbes. Though these are micro- 
scopic plants, they are so small that they float in 
the air like the finest dust. 
to be the cause of most epidemic diseases. They 
flourish in filth. They may enter the system through 
the lungs, or through the stomach. 

But we are asked to say something upon the 
question, ‘How to Breathe?” 

1. Avoid breathing impure air, 
ble. 

2. Keep high health back of the breathing. Vig- 
orous health enables the stomach to kill microbes 
by digesting them, and opposes a strong resist- 
ance against all disease-producing causes. 

3. In all dusty occupations, as far as practicable, 
keep the mouth shut and wear nose-protectors. 

4. Form the habit of breathing through the nose, 
instead of through the mouth. 

Let workers in white lead, besides wearing 
nose-protectors, make large use of a milk diet, 
which aids in the elimination of the lead. 

Avoid tight-fitting clothes. They doom to an 
early death persons of weak lungs or consumptive 
tendencies. 

7. Form the habit of deep breathing. This pro- 
motes a more complete oxygenation of the blood, 
enlarges the chest, strengthens the intercostal 
muscles, expands the air-cells in the lower part of 
the lungs, and helps the health of the entire body. 
As an aid to full inspiration, walk up hill, and 
breathe, a few minutes at a time daily, through 
one nostril, closing the other with the hand. 


of coal- 


and irou 


as far as possi- 


5. 


———— wo 


CATS IN ANTIQUITY. 


Several questions have been raised as to the his- 
tory of our domestic cat. The leading question is, 
whether the cat was known to the ancients. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, then follows the 
question as to whether the cat of antiquity was a 
domestic 


air which we inhale | 


body. | 


They are now believed | 


animal or only a tamed one—like the | 


A “PAN HANDLE” SCHOOL-GIRL. 


Going to school in the “Pan Handle” of Texas— 
that little known but fruitful region, almost as 
large as Maine, to the west of the Indian Terri- 
tory—is not so simple a matter as it is in the older 
parts of the Union, if we are to accept an account, 
which seems to be given in good faith by a Texas 
journal, of a school-girl’s recent adventure near 
| the new town of Childress. 





About ten miles from Childress, it is stated, there 
lives a settler named Collier, wao has a daughter 
sixteen years old named Pauline. The daughter | 
wished to go to school, 
nearer than Childress, she was allowed to journey 
between her home and her school on horseback. } 

Not long ago, as she was galloping easily along | 
over the plain on her pony, she suddenly saw, | 
crouching on the ground before her, ready for a 
spring, a panther, or “American lion, ” an animal 
which is not uncommon in that region. 

No doubt a good many sixteen-year-old girls, 
confronted by such an animal under such circum- 
stances, would have turned their horse’s head and | 
taken to flight. Pauline was wiser than this. She 
knew that an attempt at escape meant death. 

She had no firearms, but she had, hanging upon 
the pommel of her saddle, an instrument which is 
very commonly used thereabouts—a lariat or 
asso. Pauliné coolly took up the lariat, and, 

with a quick and skilful hand, threw it over the 
| neck of the now advancing wild animal. 





| Then, with'a wrap of the coil about the 
of her ‘saddle, she started swiftly along t 
dragging the resisting panther behind her. 
| Before she reached Childress, Pauline encoun- 
— a group of cowboys, who were naturally 

satly astonished to see the game she had in tow. 
tr he animal, between his choking and his dragging, 
was quite dead. 

The cowboys removed the panther’s skin, and | 
had it made into a sacque, which they presented to 
the young girl. The animal, however, was first 
weighed, and was found to weigh two hundred 
and ten pounds. 


ommel | 
ne trail, 


—~— 


DODGING HIs FARE. 


It is unquestionably true that multitudes of 
people especially in our larger cities, spend an un- 
necessary amount of money for car fares. With a | 
measure of shrewdness, such as was displayed by | 
the Englishman concerning whom the following | 
anecdote is related, they might put many a = 
and dime into their purses. 


Some time ago a passenger on the North London 
| railway remarked in the hearing of one of the 
company’s Officials, how easy it was to “do” the 
company. 

“lL often travel,” he said, “from Broad street to 
i. Junction without a ticket. Any one can 
do it. 1 did it yesterday.’ 

When he alighted he was followed by the oflicial, 
who asked him in a pleasant, off-hand way how | 
the thing was done. But the wily traveller aI 
not to be cajoled out of his secret by a few sot | 
words. 

At last he laughingly agreed to tell for a -— 
stantial consideration. 

“Now,” said the eager official, “how did you go 
from Broad street to Dalston Junction yesterday 
without a ticket?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I walked.” 


——— 
A GENTLE BLOW. 


People often push others in a crowd in the street, 
in a manner much ruder than they would ever 
employ, were not those jostled into their way 
entire strangers. 


A Boston gent!eman was crossing a crowded 
street one day, when a well-dressed, hadylike- 
looking woman gave him a real blow on the 
shoulder while attempting to push her eager way 
past him. He lifted his hat. 

“Madam!” he said, courteously, “next time you 
assault me in public, would you ‘mind striking a 
— higher up on my shoulder, as that place is 
ame!” 

The lady rushed by him, her face flaming with 
mortification. 


— 


BAD FORM. 


An exchange reports a pleasing instance of 
mutual kindness between a little girl and a little 
boy. He was thoughtful of her comfort, while she 


monkey or the gazelle, for example. 
There are thousands of mummies of cats in | 
Egypt. A comparison of these with the cats of 


the present time is said to prove that they are of a 
different variety, if not of different species. 


did any other animal. 
Apart from the mummies of Egyptian cats, we 


have paintings of the animal on tombs in Italy. In 


these paintings cats are represented in the interior 


of dwellings. 
is seen 


In one of them, especially, a kitten 
playing with other animals under 


pi 
The 
cat of antiquity, according to some authorities, was | boy 
slimmer, and resembled the weasel more than it 


the 


was concerned for his reputation. 


The little girl was pretty and the street-car was 
crowded. 
| “I'll give you my seat if you’ll take it,” said the 


The little girl put up her hand to check his move- 
ments. “I’m ever so much obliged to you,” she 
whispered, “but you shouldn’t offer your seat till 
you are ready to get off, "cause people might think 
you’re from the countr y. 


—<—_—_— 


AFTER AN OFFICE. 


couches upon which the guests are reclining ata | 


banquet. 


Upon two pitchers in the British Museum are to 
seen domestic cats in the interior of a school of 
One is tied by a string, and the other stands 
upright on a stool, and a young man is offering a 


be 
music. 


cake to it. All these pictures, which are authentic, 
and which date back more than two thousand years 
reproduce the image of a cat, perhaps a little slim- 
mer than ours, but like the animal as we know it. 


There is pretty good evidence that the cat be- 





| 
Bt 


| Some features of office-seeking are objectionable, 
| but the Atlanta Constitution prints a letter from 
| an applicant, and suggests at the same time that 
he seems to be really in need of an office, and it is 
equally evident that he is not a man whom office 
is likely to seek. The following is his modest 
avowal: 

“To the ediTyr iam a candydait to the Offise of 
skule KommiSioneer an Ask My Frens to Cast a 
Voat in M y Beehalve. ITamalArm Man, Beein 


cut oph in A. saw Mill, and Knead the Oflise. ud 





, Centre cut, with 

jor the State Of Washington; mm fi. “Yor 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; | VOWDle + Loke, 
the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre of Front and 

the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast, Back Coll 
| send for full information to the {Mention Companion.| 2X, ollar 
/TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 224 Cuffs, 

a — -—.— Heavy Cotton. 
As an adver- 


and as there is no school | - 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 


$3.5 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine | 
Puivip CAMBRIC, LAWNS and NarInsooks. Send stamp | 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St.,N. Y. [Adv. | 


TACOMA 


‘i: NIGHT-GOWNS. 


Ladies’ Gowns, 
jas shown in 








If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
the Commercial and Manufacturing 


tisement for 
our Cotton 
Underwear De- 
partment, at 


59 cts. 


Postage Free. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Has. 
‘AGENTS AMAZED 


At the quick sales and large profits. Write 
at once and take an agency and get ex- 
clusive control of your town or county for 
the sale of the BEST HOUSE UTENSIL 
IN THE UNIVERSE. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
STEAM COOKER 


is BETTER and CHEAPER then TIN 
STRUCT JBL 
Steamless and Odorless. WOND 
ASING to all HOUSEKEEPERS. Wi ar- 
| ranted to give oes tion. Address for terms, 
Hill, W fitney & Co., 151 Pearl Street, t, Boston, Mass. 


Blanket Wraps 


FOR LOUNGING, FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, FOR THE BATH, 
FOR £TEAMER-TRAVELLING, 

FOR THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE, FOR YACHTING. 
For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to 
$35, with Hood and Girdle complete. 
Samples of Goods and full in- 
formation sent on application. 


=| NOYES BROS., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


1 SHOE 


7 me aes 
For LADIES. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents tow a aying for 
the samples and postage, and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 




















CRYSTAL SPRINGS PURE GLUTEN FOOD. 





We have perfected a Gluten Food, PoLUBOSKOs, univer- 
sally recommended by phy sicians-who have tested it. 
The Food is agreeable to, and coely retained by, the 
most delicate stomachs. food for Invalids 
and those who are troubled with Dyspepsia, Sleepless- 
ness, and Diabetes. Unequalled as a food for infants. 


Quarter-Pound Package Free 


Sent to any one who sends us name and address. | 
Half-Pound Package, post-paid, 50 cts. 








CRYSTAL SPRINGS MAN'F'G CO., Boston, Mass. | £01 


Manuf. of Celevrated Crystal Springs Wheat Starches. 
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And other Specialties. 
For GENTLEMEN. 


$5. Wreas-Seued. $3.0 otrand-Sewed. 
$4. 00 Mane valt Shoe, $2.5 “es 


Extra Value 
for the price. 


$3.50 0" wat $2.0 


$1.75 For MISSES. 


Wenkngns For BOYS and YOUTHS. 
$2.95 a ie ae ae 


‘$2. 00 peat Shoe. SCHOOL SHOES. 


| w. L. DOUGLAS 83.00 SHOE for Gentlemen is the best in the world, having stood the 
distinguish this shoe from the best 


test for years. 
3.50 hand-sewed goods. Easy, stylish, and 


$3, 00 Is made in fine calf, seamless, and laced 
durable, it has become the standard dress shoe at a 


waterproof grain, and its excellence 
| shown than the recommendation of wearers of 
popular price. 
pecially adapted for outdoor work. For 


and wearing qualities cannot be better 
by 
250,077 pairs in 1890. 
$5, 00 Genuine hand-sewed. An elegant $3. 50 
policemen, farmers. letter-carriers, rail 
road men, etc., it cannot fail to please and give the best 


and stylish dress or street shoe which 

commends itself. This shoe will give 
on satisfaction to those costing much more, as one 
trial will convince you. 


Police and 
Farmer’s Shoe. 


Extra Value 


$2. BQ) cat Shoe. 





Goodyear welt. You can scarcely 





Police and Farmer's Shoe is es 


satisfaction. 
+ Hand-sewed welt. This shoe can +3} $2.25 and $2.00 for workingmen 
4. 00 not be duplicated in style and durabil- 9. 50 are all well worth more than the price 
ity for this price. Satisfy yourself on asked. They are specially prepared to 
this point by comparison with other makes of shoes. meet the purses of all desiring a first-class shoe 


| Warranted Dot to rip. 
OY $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoes are made of the best material, no shodd 
out. ie wine not rip, and will stand more hard usage than any other s 

74,282 pairs sold in 1 
All made in ~ten Button and Lace. 
8, 4,5, 6. Boys, 1 to 5%, including half sizes. 


but leather through 
oe sold at this price 


hi 


Men, vie from 5 to 11, including half sizes. 


Widths, 
Youths, 11 tol 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE FOR LADIES «i. ant decalt 

shoe and the only 

hand-sewed shoe sold and warranted at this price. The accompanying cut 

shows its general style as nearly as can be illustrated. It is made of the 

best Dongola, will wear well and keep its a’ no shoddy or paper used 
in any part of it, and is of solid leather throughout. 

- DOUGLA Ss i. sande in the following 

yles: 0. 427, Op eras” > No. 478. Common Sense;’’ Sizes, 


5 A, 7 => Sa izes. Cc EE width 
Ww. DOL Ss 2/36 SHOE FOR LADIES is a new de 


























arture, ite aie ome a very popular- cane shoe. It is made of 
he best bright Don: + on stylish lasts, and finished in the best possible 
manner, It cannot ry icated at the price asked; is warranted and so 
| stamped on aoe. in the follow ing styles: No. 350, ‘‘Common 
Sense;’’ No. 370 ae nuindelphia Toe” (new)s No. 366, “Opera.” 
Sizes, 2% to 7, includ sizes. D, E, EE w 


ing half idths. 

UGL AS $2.00 SHOE FOR LADIES is made 
in both wight ‘oa and Pebble Goat, in a most finished manner, 
great many of these shoes ove worn throughout the country, and 
always have proven satisfac eony hey are warranted similar to 
the other lines. Made in the fo lowing styles : Ne. 227, “Com- 

6. era.” Sizes, 1 to 7, Including 


SHOE FOR MISSES, 
made express}. meet a long-felt want for a shoe combin 
ing style with a on principles so necessary in 
the footwear of _ misse and young ladies. Styles 
Neo. 150, “Spring Heel;’’ No. 1 “Regular 
Heel.’’ Sizes, 11 to 2, ech saind hat sizes. D ph lath. 


CAUTION N the price fn vuarante: 
fW.1..Douglas’ 


= is “the value fixed by 
the Manufacturer for the bet 
efit a consumers, and gives 
m price-worthy goods ani 





the — fair profits. Do not 

_ buy unstam shoes, al- 
The enly $3 3.00 Hand-sewed Shoe ' though "elaimed to be just as 
adies in the world, wh + as you have no know! 

edge or guarantee of their value. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas Shoes with name, price and guarantee 
stam on bottom. If our advertised local acest cannot supply you, send direct to factory, enclosing ad 
vertised price. To order by mail, Gentlemen and Boys will state size usually worn, style and width desired 
Ladies w I a@ snug or loose fit is 


lease give the number of style desired, size and width weually pow and i 


| pre ferred. For Misses state size and kind of heel. Address, OUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 


THE STARS. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. 


Kivery well-brought-up English child is sup- 
posed to lisp, before he or she is six or seven years 
old: 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are.” 

I have little doubt that young people in Amer- 
ica have the same peculiarity, since I have been 
asked to tell in The Youth’s Companion how 
astronomers are endeavoring to replace the won- 
der, and I may add, the mystery concerning 
star structure, by certain knowledge. It may also 
be said that, although astronomy is not being 
studied by so large a relative proportion of the 
population as formerly, still the means of finding 
out things about the stars recently have been so 
greatly increased, chiefly by the aid of the prism 
and the photographic plate, that very inuch of 
the certain knowledge to which I have referred 
is of quite recent date. 


The Chief Constellations. 

It is not generally known how easy it is to geta 
sufficient knowledge of the chie® constellations to 
enjoy to the full the magnificent picture presented 
to us: 

“When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

* * and the unmeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine.” 

The best way is to begin with the pole-star, and 
then, by using the simplest star-map procurable, 
gradually to work further and further away from 
it, until at length the constellations which lie 
along both the equator and the ecliptic become 
quite familar. When this knowledge has been 
even approximately obtained, the movements, 
both of the moon and the planets, among the stars 
from night to night, will afford a perpetual source 
of purest enjoyment. . 


Stars Seen by the Naked Eye. 


One is afraid to say how many thousands of 
years ago were made the first observations of 
stars of which we have any certain knowledge; 
but in all probability they were made not less 
than seven thousand years ago, by priests in 
Egypt, who required to know when certain stars 
rose above the eastern horizon, in order that their 
morning sacrifice might be offered at the proper 
time, that is, exactly at sunrise. 

Nowadays, such eye observations have given 
place to others made by elaborate instruments, 
which enable us to observe stars, not only on the 
horizon, but in any part of the blue expanse of 
heaven; while by the increased power of tele- 
scopes the number of stars within our ken has 
been increased from six thousand, the number 
which may be seen in both hemispheres by the 
naked eye, to probably about eighty million. 


Our Sun a Star. 


Most young folks now know that the difference 
between night and day on this planet of ours 
arises simply from the fact, that among the in- 
numerable multitude of stars, there is one infi- 
nitely nearer to us than ali the rest. Being so 
much nearer to us, when we see it we have day. 
When by the earth’s movement on its axis the 
sun has set in the west, we have night; at which 


THE YOUTH’S 

So far, then, we find that the stars are at differ- 

ent distances, that they are of different sizes, and 

that instead of being fixed, they are all in move- 
ment. 


The Light of the Stars. 


We now come to another question. Why do | 
these bodies, whether near or distant, give out 
light? They give out light because they are hot, 


{and some of them are hotter than almost any- 


thing we can imagine. But we are not left to 
our imagination. By the use of the prism, the 
child’s wonder as to what the stars may be has 
been changed into a certain knowledge of what 
stars like the sun really are. Such bodies are 
masses of glowing gas, the materials of which 
are for the most part precisely the same as those 
of which our earth is built up; the great differ- 
ence between such stars and the earth, at the 
present time, being that they are_hot while the 
earth is cold. 

All the metals, or nearly all of them, which we 
read of in books of chemistry, have been found 
in the sun; and it is quite possible that some of 
the non-metals may exist in a part of the sun 

. 
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| which we cannot get at 
| by our methods of work. 
| However this may be, we 
may be sure that the non- 
metals will be in the sun 
some day, and that when 
the sun is as cool as the 
earth, its chemical compo- 
sition will resemble our 
own essentially. 

The sun is so hot at 
present, that its outer at- 
mosphere, instead of being 
composed of cool oxygen 
and nitrogen and water va- 
por, as happens with our 
own, consists of brightly 
shining hydrogen gas and 
iron vapor chiefly. The 
iron is not solid, and it is 
not molten, but exists as 
iron steam, at perhaps a 
distance of two hundred thousand miles above 
the shining orb that we see and call the sun. 
This, I think, may be taken as a fair indication 


that the sun is, indeed, a very hot body, especi- | 


ally when we remember that as its centre is ap- 
| proached, the temperature must always increase. 


| Are all Stars Like our Sun? 


time we depend for light upon the more distant | 


stars—unless, indeed, the moon is shining. 

In the main, it is true that the enormous differ- 
ence in the intensity of the light that we receive 
from the sun in the one case, and from all the 


stars seen at night in the other, depends upon the | 


fact that the sun is the star nearest to us, and the 
other stars are suns infinitely removed. 

The amount of light we receive from any star 
depends upon its distance, its size, and the bril- 
liancy of its surface. A faint star far away may, 
therefore, be much larger than one which appears 
brighter to us because it is nearer, and as a matter 
of fact it is known that some faint stars have a 
much larger mass, that is weigh more, than Sirius, 
the brightest star in the heavens, although this 
latter star is three times heavier than our sun. 

The star nearest totheearth, Centauri, isabout 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand times as 
far from us as the sun is, and Sirius is about 
twice as far away as that; if, however, we could 
view these bodies at an equal distance, a Centauri 
would appear nearly twice as bright as our sun, 
and Sirius forty times as bright. 

Further, we know that all these bodies, although 
they are called fixed stars in astronomy books, so 
far from being fixed are all in rapid movement, 
and the rate in some cases fills us with astonish- 
tent. Thus, one star (1830 Groombridge) has a 
velocity of not less than two hundred miles a 
second. 
Constantinople in about a minute, and from the 
earth to the sun in five days. Another star (61 
Cygni) has a velocity of not less than thirty 
iniles a second, or three million miles a day. 





This would carry it from New York to | 


I have said this much about the sun, because it 
| is very natural to ask whether all stars are like 
| the sun? It used to be thought that they were, 
| but I, for one, do not think this is so. When we 
| come to examine the bodies which shine in the 
|sky, those dim patches of gray light called 
| nebulz as well as many of the stars themselves, 
| the prism tells us that the light which they send 
| to us is very different from the light sent to us by 
| the sun, and by other stars the light of which is 
| exactly like sunlight. 

It is fair to suppose that if the light sent out is 
different, the body which sends it out must also 
be different in some way or another. A great 
deal of work recently done shows that probably 
many stars, instead of being like the sun, are 
built up as the comets are, of enormous clouds or 
swarms of little bodies, some of them, perhaps, 
no bigger than grains of dust, the different quan- 
tities and qualities of the light given ont depend- 
ing upon the motions of these little particles, and 
the average distance between them. So when 
we have a great many of these little masses 
closely packed together and moving rapidly, they 
will have an opportunity to strike one another, 
and thus produce light and heat in a greater 
| degree than can happen in those other so-called 
| *stars’’ where the dust is sparser, and the motion 
| less rapid. 





How Stars are Formed. 


| ‘This is an idea which has lately been suggested, 
and I refer to it here, because it appears to make 
| clear a great many points on which children even 
{of a larger growth have been long puzzled. 
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The idea, in its most general form, is that the | that a noble American lady is at the present time 
bodies which shine in space, whether nebulz, | doing more than all the rest of the world put to- 


| comets, stars, planets or moons, all start in the | gether, to bring the facts of star-life before us; and 
| same way. 


For the starting point, it is imagined | there is little doubt that when the ‘Henry Draper 


| that they all consist of the little particles to which | Memorial’’ is completed, what the stars really are 
| I have referred, far apart, and not in very rapid will be far better known. At present we are look- 


movement. Collisions take place between these ing through many glasses darkly. We shall then 
particles, and give rise to light as the striking of | be face to face with records which cannot err, for 
a flint against a steel gives rise to light. The light tens of thousands of stars will have told their 
at first is dim, because the collisions are not, own story in the language of light. 

numerous, but in time the little particles condense | 

toward a centre which, therefore, becomes brighter | — 
because the particles are then nearer together, 

clashing together oftener, and, therefore, devel- 

oping a larger amount of heat and light. 

In this way we pass from what we see in the | 
heavens as patches of milk-white light called 
nebula, to other bodies even hotter than our sun; 
and when the stage is reached in which we see 
specks of light merely, and deal with ‘stars’ 
properly so-called, we get a hot body which in- 


~~ —— 
For the Companion. 


FORTY MILES OF MAELSTROM. 


The Canadian Pacific train, speeding swiftly on 
toward Winnipeg, had just dashed over an iron 
bridge which threw its audacious spider-web 
across a foaming torrent. Pointing down at the 
tumbled water beneath, one of the men in the 



























































































creases in temperature as all the little particles | smoking compartment of a palace car exclaimed : 
arrive at the centre, until the motion of all of | 


them has been changed into heat, and a ball of 
| Vapor results, very, very hot. 


As soon as the supply of heat ceases, the | 
mass begins to cool. Our sun is such a 
cooling mass. The cooling goes on till at 
last a body, such as our own earth, is 
formed. This is why it is that the chemical | 
composition of the sun and earth are so 
similar. | 

If this is what really happens, we can | 
easily explain the colors of all the stars. | 
Each stage of heat in a star has its own | 


Shooting a Fall. 


special color. It is true that sometimes very 
nearly the same color is produced at two different | 
stages of heat, but apart from this, we know that | 
very white stars are at the condition of their 
greatest heat, and that yellow stars are cooler, 
though some are old, some young; and that very 
red, but especially blood-red, stars are tottering 
on the verge of invisibility, having run through 
all their changes. 


Variable Stars. 


So far we have considered that the quantity of 
light given out by a star depends upon its age, so 
to speak. But this is not all. In some cases stars, | 
although we do not see them as double stars, are 
really double, and this causes them to vary their 
light. We may imagine one swarm of colliding | 
and light-giving bodies going round another; and | 
if the swarms are not always the same distance 
apart, and there is good reason why they should | 
not be, they will at times, so to speak, intermin- | 

| gle, and then there will be more opportunity for | 
clashings, and, therefore, more light will be given | 
out. The star will be what is called a ‘variable | 
star,’ and the waxing and waning of the light | 
will be regular, if we are dealing with two swarms | 
only, or irregular, if we are dealing with more. 

Not only so; the two swarms which consisted | 
of separate particles in the first instance will | 
eventually become bodies like the sun, and go on 
until both have become cooling bodies, one of 
them, perhaps, cooler than the other. Then it} 
may so happen that the cooler body will come | 
between our earth and the brighter one, and stop 
some of its light in the same way that our moon | 
stops the light of the sun from reaching the earth | 
in a solar eclipse. 

These, then, are some of the points about stars 
on which facts are being accumulated, so that it | 
is certain that the more our knowledge increases, 
the more the majesty of the universe of which | 
each of us forms a part will be revealed. 

It should please the youth of America to know 


| had taken the precaution to give the 


“T’d like to try that rapid in my Rice Lake.” 
“Are you so fond of a wetting as all that?” 


asked Charlie Hall, with a smile. 


“Oh, I'd risk the wetting. I’ve been through 


worse rapids than that without so much as being 
sprinkled.” 
tion by relating some of his adventures. 


He proceeded to support his asser- 


When Jack Fleming came to the end of his 


tether, the others had their say, for they had not 


been without experiences of a similar nature. 
Meanwhile, the fourth member of the group had 
been listening with interested attention, as if their 
stories were so novel that he did not wish to lose 
a word of them. He was merely a chance ac- 
quaintance, who had fallen into conversation with 
his fellow-travellers through the free-masonry of 
the pipe. They knew his name, Ronald Cameron, 
but they knew nothing more about him. 

It was more for the sake of saying something 
courteous than with any idea of drawing the 
stranger out, that Fleming turned to him and 
said, ‘‘Perhaps you know something about run- 
ning rapids, too ?”’ 

The stranger’s bronzed face broke out into a 
smile, which meant unmistakably, ‘As well ask 
Grant if he knew something about fighting bat- 
tles,”’ but there was not the faintest trace of boast- 
fulness in his tone as he replied, “I have runa 
few rapids in my time.” 

‘Well, it’s your turn now; tell us your experi- 
ence,”’ said Fleming, and without much urging 
Cameron began. 

“T must explain that I am in the employ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and have spent many 
years in the Northwest districts. My duties have 
required frequent long trips by York boat and 
bark canoe, in the course of which I have had my 
full share of tussles with rapids of all kinds. 1 
could tell you half-a-dozen rather exciting little 
episodes, but V’ll give you only one just now, 
namely, my passage of the Long Cajon of the 
Liard in a canvas boat.” 

“In a canvas boat?’ 
incredulously. 

“Yes, in a canvas boat,’’ repeated Cameron. 
“Not a particularly seaworthy craft, 1 must con- 
fess. But it was a notion of my own in order to 
get around the difficulty in which I was placed. 1 
had been over in British Columbia, and was on 
my way back to Athabasca. The season was 
growing late, and 1 had only two men with me, 
an Indian and a half-breed. The Indian was a 
splendid canoe-man, but the half-breed was not 
of much account. The first part of the journey 
could be made by boat easily enough, but for us 
three men to drag a heavy boat over Grizzly 
Portage, which is about six miles long, and has a 
portage-path that climbs a thousand feet up the 
mountain side, was quite out of the question. 

“So before I started I had a boat made out of 
tent canvas, which would be no trouble to carry. 
The wooden boat was to be left at the head of 
Grizzly Portage to take care of itself. 

‘Well, we got on smoothly until we passed’ the 
Portage, and the Long Cafion opened out before 
us. As I looked at its wild rush of water, and 
realized that this was only the beginning, and far 
from the worst of it, I confess I felt tempted to 
turn back. But my pride soon banished that 
thought, and I set about getting my frail craft 
ready for the trip. Dennazee, the Indian, did not 
show the slightest concern; but Machard, the 
half-breed, was evidently much frightened. 

‘‘Assuming a cheery indifference I by no means 
felt, I went about the work in the most matter- 
of-fact way, and, with Dennazee helping heartily, 
the canvas boat was put together and set afloat. 

“But it became evident immediately that she 
was not minded to stay afloat long. Although I 
‘anvas a 
good coat of oil, no sooner were we on board 
than the treacherous stuff leaked through every 
pore. Clearly this must be remedied before we 
could attempt the passage. 

‘‘Bidding the men gather all the gum and balsam 
they could find, I put the whole of our bacon, 
some ten pounds at least, half-a-dozen candles, 
and the gum and balsam into our pot, set it over 
a brisk fire, and produced the most extraordinary 
compound you can imagine. 

‘With this we thickly daubed the outside of the 
boat from stem to stern, and then left her for the 
night. The next morning she was as tight as a 
drum, and we started off, the poor half-breed 
muttering prayers in full expectation of a watery 
grave, the Indian as stolid as a statue, and myself 


broke out Fleming, half- 
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m THE YOUTHS 


much more anxious at heart than I cared to have | just for a moment he pointed ahead, and ex- 
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COMPANION. 


central section is a very compact engine, which has | appeared, which may in time supersede the use of 


either man know. 

“The canon is about forty miles long, and in that 
distance the river falls quite five hundred feet. 
Old Lepine, who has piloted boats up and down 


claimed, ‘Hell Gate!’ nearly one hundred horse-power, and is usually 

“I knew at once what he meant. We had almost | made of phosphor bronze. In the last section lies 
reached the end of the cafon. There remained | the stored power, which is air compressed to a 
only Hell Gate, and our perils would be over.) pressure of fifteen hundred pounds to the square 


pure steel. 
The “ Cushing.” 


The sea-going torpedo boat No. 1, named the 
Cushing, recently built in Bristol, R. I., for the 


the Liard for thirty years or more, asserts that | Only Hell Gate! l’ve not been much of a hand at | 
once, when the water was unusually high, he went | praying, but I’m not ashamed to confess that 1 
through the whole length of the caion in a York | imitated poor Machard’s example then. As for 
boat in two hours. The old man may be a few | him, the moment he heard what Dennazee said he | 
minutes short of the record, but there is no doubt | fell on his knees in the bottom, and, clinging to 
that in the spring, when the snow is melting on the | the thwart, set to praying with all his might and 
mountain slopes, the river runs at a fearful rate. 1 | main. 

had hoped for low water, but, as luck would have 
it, a sudden spell of intensely hot weather had set | 
the snow going, and the Liard was just high enough 
to be a very ugly customer. 

“Well, we paddled out into the current, and then 
there was nothing to do but steer. I had the stern, 
and Dennazee the bow, while Machard clung tightly 
to the centre thwart, and was useful only as ballast. 
Like an arrow our little boat sped down stream, 


Last and Worst. 


“With a thrilling rush we swept around the curve 
and plunged into Hell Gate. It is an awful place. 
The walls of the caiion are two hundred feet high, | 
and not more than a hundred feet apart. The deep | 
water spins along at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, while at the end is a sort of drop into a black, 
dreadful pool where the whirls are the worst of | 
all. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


darting this way and that, dipping and dancing 
about like a cork, doing exactly what the water 
willed. 

“At the very first swirl I found out something | 
that gave me an additional shiver. This was that | 
the boat could bear very little pressure from the 
paddle. If the water pulled one way and the} 
paddle the other, the frail thing squirmed and 
twisted like a snake instead of obeying the steers- 
man, 80 that it was quite impossible to make her 
respond readily or to effect a sharp turn. No} 
doubt Dennazee discovered this as soon as I did, 
but he gave no hint of it, as with intent face and | 
skilful arm he did his part of the work to perfec: | 
tion. 


A Succession of Whirlpools. 


“The first few miles were not very bad, but we 
soon came toa place where whirlpool followed 
whirlpool in fearfully quick succession, and IT no 
sooner caught my breath after escaping one than 
we were struggling with another. Our canvas 
cockle-shell appeared to undulate over the frothing 
waves rather than cut through them. I seemed to 
feel every motion of the water through her thin | 
skin. In the very thick of it I could not 
help admiring the wonderful skill of the 
Indian in the bow. Again and again he 
saved us from dashing against a rock, or 
whirling around broadside to the current. 

“For mile after mile we were tumbled 
about, and tossed from wave to wave like 
a chip of bark. My heart was in my 
mouth. I could searcely breathe. My 
knees quaked, though my hand was firm, 
as, with eyes fixed upon Dennazee, I in- 
stantly obeyed every motion of his pad- 
dle. 

“In this fashion, one hairbreadth es- 
cape succeeding another, we did half the 
distance unscathed, and made the shore 
by the aid of an eddy at the head of the 
Rapids of the Drowned. These rapids 
got their forbidding name from the fate 
of eight voyagers, who lost their lives 
while attempting to run them in a large 
canoe. Being studded with rocks, these 
rapids are extremely dangerous. As the 
canon widens out sufficiently to leave a 
narrow beach at this point, we preferred 
portaging our canvas boat to impaling 
her on one of the rocks. 

“It was a strange thing that our sudden 
appearance should have so startled two 
moose who were standing on the shore 
that, instead of retreating up the hill, they plunged 
boldly into the river, of whose pitiless power they | 
evidently knew nothing, and were borne help- | 
lessly away to destruction. A little later we | 
saw their bodies stranded on a shoal, and the sight 
gave me a chill as I thought that that, perhaps, 
would be our fate, too, before we escaped from the 
long cafon. 

“We had hard work getting the boat and ourselves 
over the broken, bowlder-strewn beach beside the 
Rapids of the Drowned, and the boat had more 
than one ‘close call’ as we slipped and stumbled 
about. I’ve no doubt Machard would have been 





“We got through the narrow passage all right, and | 
then, with a dive that made my heart stand still, | 
entered the whirlpools. There were three of them, 
and we struck the centre one. In spite of our | 
desperate efforts, it got its grip full upon us, and | 
round and round we went like a teetotum. | 

“It is not at all likely that I shall ever forget that | 
experience. Our flimsy craft seemed to be trying 
tocollapse every moment. It writhed and squirmed | 
like a living thing, and at every turn of the awful | 
circle we drew nearer to its centre, which yawned | 
to engulf us. 

“IT had given up all hope, and was about to throw | 
away my paddle, and prepare for the last struggle, 
when suddenly there came a great rush of water | 


down the caiion. The whirlpools all filled up and | 
levelled over; for one brief minute the river was 
on our side. 

“With «a whoop of delight Dennazee dug his 
paddle deep into the water, and putall his strength 
upon it. I seconded his efforts as well as I could. 
The boat hesitated, then obeyed, and moved slowly | 
but surely forward; and after some moments of 
harrowing suspense we found ourselves floating 
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the torpedo, and running at the rate of twelve 


is necessary in order perfectly to balance the 
machine, which would otherwise be torn to pieces 
by the vibration of the wheel, enclosed as it is in | 


hundred turns a minute. 


Advantages of the Howell. 
| 


The Howell torpedo leaves no visible trace of its | 
flight through the water, and is, in this respect, | 


that reason show such high speed. It was thought 


best to sacrifice something of speed to durability 


and strength. She is about one knot less fast than 
| the best record of foreign boats of her class, while 


her accommodations for officers and crew and her 
manceuvreing powers are far superior to theirs. 
When one considers the size of a torpedo boat in 
proportion to the amount of paraphernalia which 
it is required to carry, one must wonder that it is 


superior to the Whitehead, whose course is plainly | able to float at all. The Cushing is required to 


spinning of the fly-wheel in the Howell torpedo is 
accompanied by a tremendous noise, caused by the | 
exhaust steam which is used to give it the requisite | 
speed. 

The mode of using the two machines is the same. 
In the side or bow of the vessel is fixed a tube con- | 
taining the torpedo, which, when it is on a line with 
the object to be destroyed, is projected by a charge 
of slowly burning powder, or the release of a 
quantity of compressed air. 

The boats used for carrying torpedoes are more 
complex in construction than the instruments them. | 





The Cushing.’ 


swiftly but safely onward, with no more dangers 
ahead.” 

Cameron ceased speaking, and picked up his 
pipe. There was a moment of silence, and then 
Fleming, drawing a deep breath, said with a quiz- 
zical smile, ‘Perhaps you do know something about 


running rapids.” J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


For the Companion. 





glad to see it perforated with a hole beyond repair. 
But by dint of great care and hard work we did 
manage to bring it through uninjured, and then we 
halted for a rest, and a bit of dinner. 


An Unwilling Passenger. 


“When it came to starting again, Machard vowed 
he would not get aboard. He pleaded to be allowed 
to follow us on foot; but I would not listen to him. 
I needed him for ballast in the first place, and 
moreover, if we did get through alive, I could not 


~ . . | 
afford to waste half-a-day waiting for him to over. | 


take us. Drawing my revolver, I ordered him to 
get on board. He obeyed, trembling, and we 
started again, Dennazee as imperturbable as ever. 

“We had the worst part of the passage still 
before us. The sides of the cafion drew close 
together until they became lofty walls, between 
which the river shot downward like a mill-race. 
The great black cliffs to right and left frowned 
upon us as if indignantly, and at every turn in the 


canon a whirlpool yawned, ready to engulf us. | 
Again and again I thought we were caught in a! 


whirl, but in some marvellous manner Dennazee 
extricated us, and we darted on to try our fate 
with another. 

“Extreme as our peril was, it had a wonderful 
thrill and excitement about it, and in the midst of 
it I found myself thinking that were I only in a big 
York boat I would be shouting for joy instead of 
filled with apprehension. 

“The great difficulty was to keep our boat 
straight with the stream, for, as I have already 
told you, she was so pliant that she bent and 
twisted instead of keeping stiff, and more than 
once I felt sure she would cave in under the tre- 
mendous pressure upon her thin sides. To make 
matters worse she began to leak again, and although 


I commanded Machard to bail her out with a pan- | 


nikin, he did it so clumsily in his terror that I was 


afraid he would upset us, and had to order him to | 


stop. 
“We must have had an hour or more of this, when 
for the first time Dennazee spoke. Turning round 


THE TORPEDO BOAT. 


There is no part of the naval equipment of 
nations that is more interesting to the people than 
the torpedo boat, and its peculiar duty. Yet, with 
the exception of some slight use on the Danube, 
thirteen years ago, the torpedo in its present form 
has never been in action. On that one occasion, 
moreover, the effect was chiefly upon the minds of 
the combatants. Each was in such terror of the 
torpedo boats of its adversary, that the result was 
achieved through fear rather than fighting. Yet we 
may safely assume that the torpedo boat may be 
relied upon as a practicable weapon of war. 

The boat at present in use, whose main duty is 
coast and harbor defence, requires an auto-mobile 
or self-propelling torpedo, which shall run for half 
a mile under water, and be exploded by contact 
with the enemy’s ship. 


Several Kinds of Torpedoes. 


Torpedoes themselves may be divided into three 
classes. In the first are the fixed torpedoes, which 
are planted at the bottom of the water near harbor 
entrances, and exploded by electricity. The second 
includes movable torpedoes, which are dependent 
upon connection with a fixed base. A coil of tine 
wire concealed upon the torpedo unwinds as it 
advances, and by means of electric influence the 
operator can make it stop, start, turn to right or 
left, and finally explode at will. The third class 
embraces the strictly auto-mobile torpedoes, of 
which there are two kinds, the Whitehead and the 
Howell. 

The Whitehead torpedo has been adopted by all 
the naval powers of Europe. Its body, which is 
cigar-shaped, is of polished steel plate, about 
eighteen feet long and fifteen inches in diameter 
midway. Near the stern is a diaphragm and a 
small screw propeller. 

The body of the Whitehead torpedo is divided 
into three sections. The front portion is devoted 
| to the storage of fifty pounds or more of dyna 

mite, which is discharged by contact with the hull 

of the vessel destined for destruction. In the 


| wide, and displace ten to fourteen tons. They are 
| expected to work only a few hours, and carry a 


selves, and have received much attention from 
naval designers. They are divided into two classes. 
A boat which can be carried by a ship belongs to | 
the smaller class, and is limited in length and dis- 
placement by the capability of the ship which is to 
launch it. 

Such torpedo boats are from seventy feet to 
fifty-five feet in length, from seven to eight feet 


crew of not more than six men. 

The engines and other equipments of the second. 
class boat are more simple than those of the larger, 
and up to the present time they have always been 
furnished with single screws which give a speed of 
seventeen or eighteen knots an hour. They are | 
used as adjuncts to larger ships, and in an engage- 
ment are expected to harass the enemy by attack- 
ing from several points at once. The battleships | 
Maine and Texas are to be furnished with two of 
these second-class torpedo boats. | 


The New Torpedo Boats. | 


Soon after the second-class boat came into use, | 
about twenty-five years ago, it was seen that a 
larger boat for harbor defence was desirable, and | 
to meet the demand the British Admiralty built | 
the Lightning, the first of her class. She was eighty- | 
five feet long. Since then these sea-going torpedo 
boats, as they are often called, have been increased | 
in length to one hundred and fifty-five feet, and | 
in displacement to one hundred and sixty tons, | 
while their range has been increased from harbor | 
to coast defence. They are also fitted with twin | 
screws. } 





Since the success of the torpedo service depends 
on “dash,” it is clear that the highest possible 
speed is desirable. This has been developed with | 
such success that, in a recent trial of first-class 
torpedo boats built upon the Baltic for the Italian 
Government, a speed of nearly twenty-seven knots 
an hour was obtained. 


The secret of such tremendous speed lies in two | 
characteristics—power and lightness. The design. 
ers must study every item of construction, and 
endeavor to eliminate every ounce of weight not 
requisite to strength. It is plain to be seen that all 
materials for hull and machinery must be of the 
best. It is only since the introduction of high 
speed torpedo boats that steel manufacture has 
been improved to meet the demands of marine | 
architecture. 


discernible by the bubbles of exhaust air which | carry four Howell torpedoes, to have space for two 
| rise to the surface. But, on the other hand, the 


tubes used in discharging them, and for a crane of 
a capacity of fifteen hundred pounds’ lift used in 
hoisting them out of the water after experiments. 
She must carry three machine guns on deck, and a 
magazine in which ammunition for the torpedoes 
and the guns may be safely stored. An engine for 
hauling up the anchor must be properly placed, 


and she must carry a full electric plant, that is, a 


dynamo with its engine and connections, with 
which to light the’vessel, and for use in two electric 


| search-lights. 


The propelling power must develop force enougu 

to drive the boat twenty-two knots an hour, and 

matnatain a reasonable rate of speed for a 

distance of three thousand miles, which 

means room for a large stock of coal, and 

all other engine-room equipments. Be- 

side all this, she must have querters for 

four officers and a crew of sixteen men, 

who must be properly fed and supplied 

with water, which is distilled on board 

the vessel at the rate of ten gallons an 

hour. Space there must be, too, for cloth- 

ing, provisions and medicines, in fact, 

everything that is found on a ship of five 
thousand tons, though in reduced form. 


Untrustworthy Compasses. 


One of the greatest difficulties in tor- 
pedo boats is found in adjusting the com- 
pass to the powerful and varying cur- 
rents of electricity from the electric plant 
which surrounds it. Regardless of what 
the vessel is doing, the needle must point 
to the pole with unerring constancy; and 
it was a work of great difficulty to cancel 
this local attraction. 

Another requirement in the case of the 
Cushing is that she shall be able to free 
herself from water in case of accident, or 
in case she is riddled with shot in action; 
and to this end each of the ten compart- 
ments is fitted with separate means of 

discharging water. By their combined power, the 
pumps and injectors will discharge fifteen tons, or 
about four thousand gallons a minute, so that the 
Cushing could free herself of an amount of water 
equa] to her own displacement in about seven 
minutes. 

Some idea of the amount of machinery in the 
Cushing may be gained from the fact that fifty- 
eight feet of the body of the boat are taken up by 
the boilers, engines and coal bunkers, and that 
twenty-nine steam cylinders are required. Her 
boilers are constructed under the patent of Thorni- 
croft of London, and are the largest of the type 
ever made, and the first that were ever built outside 


| the shops of the inventor. 


The officers and crew have, on the whole, very 
comfortable quarters. Each man is allowed to 
carry twenty-five pounds of clothing and each 
officer fifty, and both officers and men are provided 
with lockers, as there is no room for the ordinary 
seaman’s chest. 


A Picked Crew. 


The oflicers and crew of torpedo boats are 


| selected with reference to the special duty per- 


formed, and must be men of nerve, great physical 
endurance and technical skill. The crew are pref- 
erably small men, wiry and active, and accustomed 
to positions of danger, which they are expected to 
fill unflinchingly. 

The stokers or firemen must be especially expe- 
rienced. Two are required for each boiler, and in 
a protracted run at high speed the assistance of 
another man would be necessary to trim the coal. 
When running under ordinary draught the duty is 
comparatively easy, as the consumption of coal is 
light; but when high duty is required the situation 
wholly changes. The hatchway of the fire-room is 
closed, and light is supplied by lanterns; for when 
the boat is in action, the small round windows are 
closed with iron shutters, close-fitted, so that no 
ray of light shall disclose her position to the enemy. 

As soon as the stoke holes are closed, the blow- 


| ing engines, which are controlled by the men in 


the engine-room, are set at a speed of about eight 
hundred turns a minute, producing a humming or 
roaring which is frightful to one unused to the sit- 
uation. Each boiler-room is furnished with a 
blower, delivering ten thousand cubic feet a 
minute, which causes a severe pressure in the 
rooms. It is easily seen that the duty in the fire- 


|; rooms is very exhausting, and in action or a pro- 


Wood for the construction of hulls was displaced | longed run the men are given stimulants to sustain 


thirty-five years ago by iron, and iron in its turn 
was five years ago displaced by steel. The limit 
has not yet been reached, for alveady alloys of 
steel and aluminium, and steel and nickel, have 


them. The stokers are further goaded on by the 
increased action of the heart, due to the compres- 
sion of the air which surrounds them. 

The scene in the engine-room is not less animated 
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than that in the boiler-rooms, and the noise caused 
by the rattle of the engines, added to that caused 
by the passage of steam from one cylinder to 
another, makes conversation impossible. In fact, 
the vibration of a signal bell placed near the head 
of the engineer can be heard only as a short, quick 
blow, all its ring being drowned in the general 
whirr and hubbub. 

When running at high speed six men are re- 
quired in the engine-room, and they must be drilled 
in keeping their allotted positions, as there is very 
little space. The chief engineer and his first as- 
sistant never stir more than two feet from the 
throttles of their engines; and as the chief stands 
at the forward engine, the reversing lever is 
directly under his hand. Each engineer has also 
under his charge two of the engines of the pro- 
pelling machines. 


Uncomfortable Positions. 


Next come two oilers, who lie on their sides close 
to the whirling cranks, so situated that each can 
examine the condition of the three engines which 
are nearest the after end of the main machines. 
Their duty is to carefully watch the automatic 
oiling process, and, if the flow of oil thus distrib- 
uted is not sufficient, to supplement it by means of 
oil droppers. 

In an engine where all the bearings are accessi- 
ble, their condition is determined by touch. This 
is neither safe nor easy, for the space seems full of 
whirling cranks and flying connecting rods which, 
with the heat and deafening noise, make one 
wonder at the calmness with which the men main- 
tain their positions. 

The amount of oil used upon machinery during 
the performance of high duty is astonishing. Of 
course most of it is wasted, being thrown off by 
the rapid motion before it has reached the rubbing 
surfaces; and when applied by a syringe with as 
much care as possible, not more than five or ten 
per cent does actual work. During the contract 
trials of the Cushing, which lasted about four 
hours, and the preliminary runs, one hundred and 
sixty gallons of the purest sperm oil were used. 
Not one bearing became heated. 

The duty of the officers and crew on the second- 
class torpedo boats is not so severe, and less is ex- 
pected of them in length of service. Six men to 
perform all the duties—two in the fire and engine- 
room, two for the torpedo service and two oflicers. 
The engines and boilers are in a very confined 
space, but a high crown in the middle of the deck 
allows the men to stand nearly upright, and there 
isa bench at the side of the engine on which the 
engineer may lie in such a position that he can 
reach nearly all parts of his engine without mov- 
ing. The maximum speed of this class of boats is 
from seventeen to eighteen knots. 


A Remarkable Accident. 


A curious accident happened, in the autumn of 
Lsx9, during a trial of a second-class torpedo boat 
belonging to the Danish Government. The boat 
was running at full speed in a moderate sea, with 
the usual number of men on board, when, without 
warning, she rolled over and sank. Both engineer 
and fireman were closed in their compartment. 
The engineer, Angelo Benson, was standing just 
forward of his engine, and, as he felt the listing of 
the boat, he grasped the handle of the hatch, mean- 
ing to open it; but the boat went over, and, just as 
he was about to escape, the oil tank was emptied 
on his head, nearly suffocating him. 

Upon recovering, Benson found that the rush of 
water was too great to allow his escape. So he 
coolly waited until the interior of the boat was 


filled, and then pulled himself through the hatch- | Br 


way and struck out for the surface, where he found 
several of the crew swimming about and waiting 
to be relieved. The accident was due to some error 
in the distribution of weights. The boat was 
raised, rearranged, and is now doing good service. 

Under continual steam the duty on a torpedo 
boat is very wearing. It is found that a few days’ 
continuous steaming makes a change of crews 
necessary. 

Last year four large ne boats started from 
England for the Bermudas. They were to make 
the run by steam-power alone, and, as the men 
could not endure so long a trip, a vessel with 
relays of men convoyed them, the crews being 
changed four times during the run, which was suc- 
cessfully made in eleven or twelve days. 

The electric search-light is the bane of the torpedo 
boat, since, however dark the night might be, it is 
questionable if a boat could elude its rays, and 
approach a watchful enemy without running the 
gauntlet of its machine guns. The only hope of 
success for torpedo boats is to attack in numbers, 
as many as six approaching the enemy from differ- 
ent directions. One stroke of the Whitehead tor- 
pedo is enough to destroy an enemy’s ship, but the 
chances are that the majority of the boats would 
be disabled by the rain of steel shot before that 
stroke could be given. 

The machine guns discharge from three hundred 
to six hundred steel shots a minute, each of which 
Weighs from one to three pounds. These are made 
sharp and pointed, and, if well directed, would 
soon disable a torpedo boat. The boats themselves 


are provided with these weapons, but they would | 
be effective only against a vessel of their own | 


class, and would be w holly useless when directed 


against a fully armored ship. 


The best appointed European navies are now | 


furnished with a class of vessels called torpedo. 
boat destroyers. They are from two hundred and 
twenty-five to two hundred and fifty feet long, and 


carry very powerful machine guns, varying in size | 


from the largest to those one inch in diameter. 


destroy, 


It it be true, as wise men tell us, that as the | 
horrors of warfare increase, the nations will be | 


broportionately averse to going to war, then the 
torpedo boat will surely do much to ensure peace 
No instrument of destruction is more terrible. 

M. M. W. 





| 
| 
| 
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| delicate shades ; 
jin all-silk fabrics. adapted to the present 


T | cut Central Draft Lamp 
hey are also furnished with powerful engines, | 


ind show a speed equal to that of the torpedo | 
boats which they are expected to drive off or 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation | 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and Can 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme bE ave 
ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 

aliens | no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 

‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an oldand| THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, | are, = you mare . Ag Me ——— E& ; ma 
. . sones " ' " | warm, strong and will we onge’ 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of | slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown 
a cough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic | by cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown’s Bronchial | for $1.7 15; but if this is not just w hat you want, write 

. ” a ‘ | for our Catalogue of Felt 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 


30o0ts, Shoes, Slippers 
| and Specialties. It givesa og he and the price of 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. ld 











You 








all the different styles, and will interest you. Cold 
| Feet Impossible with + ‘vitred Dolge Felt 
| Shoes and Slippers. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO,, Sole Agents, 


122 East (3th Street, New York. | 


onsen 
About Bird Cages. No. 20. 

Dickie is not feeling right. Perhaps a cold ; perhaps 
moulting ; perhaps several things. Among them, per- 
haps (and very likely) bad company. Have you looked 
for vermin, especially if your cage is put together with 
solder, which provides hiding-places? Hard spring 
wire; light, stiff and elastic; riveted, not soldered — 
that’s the Hendryx. [Adv. 











Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
ist, says: ‘*The Soden Min- 
eral Pastilles (Troches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
serviceable in Catarrhal In- | 
flammations, Sore Throat, | 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung | 
Troubles.’’ For sale by all | 
druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 
SODEN MINERAL SPRINC ACENCY, 

6 Barclay Street, New York. 
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CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 
33 songs—each one a Gem. Price, $1 in heavy paper, 
$1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 

THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 

A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. 66songs. Price, $1 in 
heavy paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 





Send six cents in stamps and receive in 



































g% gg) return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 
SONG CI ASS Cs. Vol.1,  . 50 songs. | 43 a3 Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
ple k ge ASS arcs. Low Voices > ee SgoR Chicken, Mock Turtle, 
CHO ice BAC) RED SOLS, ‘ 3 e ass Ox Tail, Consomme, 
GOOD OLD SONGS WEUSEDTO ~~ $550 Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 
SING, 5 « Ross be pa nd — choice, and write your address fully 

CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. Soo% a ang a 

Ce Tae rcorLEGrion, 3 PS | 2°33 | —  ——,. 
= as | NCINNATI, O. 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 6 “ J Ze 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EMINERT. i TOnenS. | 
A handsome and useful book, $1.( | 


See Page 572 
Any Book mailed, post-paid, for aie 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. of THE Premium List for a description of our 


practical amateur tools and machines. 
Bridal, Ball and 
E | T | 
vening follets, 


Materials for Evening Dresses and Wraps 
are just now particularly in season. 

For Balls, Weddings, Receptions, Ama- 
teur Theatricals and the like, we have an 
unrivalled assortment of Crepes, Tulles, 
Grenadines, Veilings, Cashmeres, in all the 
and every desirable weave 


style of drapery. 

We make a special point of furnishing 
to our Mail Order trade, Bridal Outfits, 
idesmaids’ Gowns, Graduation and Ball 
Dresses, in as satisfactory a manner as 
when purchases are made in person. 

Requests for samples, to receive proper 
attention, should state clearly the kind and 
quality of fabrics desired. 


James McGreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


CoLumBuUSs 


CENTRAL DRAFT BURNER. 


Isthe LARGEST and HAND- 
SOMEST Burner made. 


Gives the LARGEST and | 
STEADIEST light. 

“(ae ee v4 . this one cost $12.00 each. 
No. 3 collar. : for long winter evenings. 

Is SIMPLE and DURABLE; 


easy to wick and take 
care of. 











Don’t let your boy pass his sixteenth year 
without owning this Scroll Saw. 
It will cost only $3.50 complete. 










include free a large number of extra patterns, 
| blades, emery wheel, power drill, dust blower. 

Twelve years ago, a machine not as good as 
With it tens of 


their homes with beautiful art decorations. 





SMELL of oil. 


lf your Dealer does not 
keep it, will send prepaid to | 
— any address on receipt of | 
$1.00. 


WALLACE & SONS, 


Ansonia, Ct., and 29 Chambers St., XN. Y. 
Send for a circular of our c elebrated Connecti- 


“g AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

ja The purest and best preparation manufactured. 

Yo) Highly medicated ; in nee 20 years. $4 per jar. 

é¥J Delivered free in the U 

Y H.M.C. LAVENDER SALTS. 
Inexhaustible, 
Best Made. Mandsame Bottle. Price, 5O0c. 

Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


| THE HOME MEDICATION CO. 88 Sth Ave.,N.Y. 











Read all about it in THE Premium List. We | 


It’s just the thing | 


thousands of boys have made money and filled | 


Docs not SMOKE or THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 











Carfield Tea Cures 


Sir HENRY THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street. New York. Mention ComPANton. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


31 
SILVER, BRASS 


AND 


Iron Bedsteads. 


Fine Bedding of every description, 


SELECTED 


Live Geese Feathers. 


SEND for CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST. 


PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mw Fle effets 


Warren Hose Supporters are the best, 
And every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

R enders tearing of hose impossible. 

E asily adjusted even by children. 
Numerous styles for all ages. 

















H ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as it is 

$S ure to outwear all others 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 

§S ee what you buy is stamped Warren. 
U nless so stamped none are genuine. 
Poor imitations will be offered you ; 

P ass them by and insist 

On having the Warren with 

R ounded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 
R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 
§ old everywhere at popular prices. 




















Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset 
| Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


| GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 


Half-a-dozen 
different lamps 
are almost 
goodenoughat 
ip night ; ; but they 
bother your life 

out by ae: Pee is, ii you are 
the care-taker. 

The ‘Pittsburgh’? is easy 
to care for. 

Write for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says : 


‘Don’t write to me when taking the first 
bottle of my Medical Discovery. I 
know how it makes you feel, but it’s all 
right. There are certain cases where the 
Discovery takes hold sharp, but it 
is the diseased spot in you it has taken 
hold of, and that’s what you want. The 
Discovery has a search warrant for 
every humor, from backache to serofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes 
a disturbance in your poor body, but the 
fight is short, you are better by the second 
bottle; if not. then tell me about it, and I 
will advise. I will, however, iu the future, 
as in the past, answer any letter from a 
nursing mother. Sincerely yours, 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxpury, Mass. 








| 
| 
Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Chil- 
blains, Frost Bites, Sprains and 
Bruises, Chapped Hands, External Poisons, 
Flesh Wounds, Toothache, Cramps or Inter- 
nal Pain, Bites of Animals and Insect 3,Galls of 
ALL kinds, Lame Back, Spasms of the 
Stomach, Asthma, Ringbone, Sitfast, Colic 
Garget in Cows, Spavins, Poll Evil, Inte rnal 
NS Sweeney, Stringhalt, Foundered 
Feet, Foot Rotin Sheep, Scratches or Grease, 
Roup_in Poultry, Windgalls, Contraction 
OF THE Muscles, Fistula. Cracked Heels, § 
Mange in Dogs, Epizootic, Chills and Fever, 
Sand Cracks, Caked Breasts, and many other 
diseases incident to human, fowl and animal 


| CURE 


H. 
Large bottles, 
25c.; small size for family use 25e.. 
| all druggists and dealers in general 


$1.00; medium 50c.; small 

Sold by 

mer- 
| chandise. Manufactured Le gw 
Gargling Oil Co Lockport. 5 y* 
JOHN HODGE, Seo" Ys 








STAMPS— = GENUINE? 
0 Rare Vari- 
eties China. Nicaragua, y * Ola 
eypt, Eayg Peru, Orange, 
or. , Treasury, 
» War, ete FF ay 5 
lonly 25¢. 100 asserted rare Mexico, 
Ceylon, Guiana, Turkey, Costa-Rica, etc., 

# oniy 10c. Large new 20 page Price- 
ete., FREE! AGENTS WANTED at 33 1-3 
reentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















































































JED’s HALIBUT. 


related to a corre- 
an eye-witness. 


was 
Companion by 


The following 
spondent of The 


story 


The crew of a large schooner engaged in halibut- 


fishing was composed mostly of genuine Yankees, | 
full of fun and somewhat given to practical joking. | 
A standing offer from the captain to give a prize | 
of a dollar to the man who caught the biggest fish 
each day, and a prize of two dollars to the man 
who caught the greatest weight of fish, made 
every one anxious to do his best. 


One day the general catch had been uncommonly 
good, and several men were already — the 
two-dollar prize, but no one had yet 
really big fish. When the cook called to supper, 
the men of our watch continued to fish, while those 
of the other watch went below. 

Before leaving the deck, some of them made 
their lines fast and left them hanging in the water, 
hoping that a fish would be hooked while they 
were away. 

came straggling on deck to resume their fishing, | 
the other wate h now going below in their turn. 

Those who had left their lines baited pulled 
them some to find a fish attached, others to 
find soto g except the bare hook. With the rest, 


Jed Keene tried his line. It started very hard. 


There must be an unusually large halibut at the 
other end. Jed was delighted; he had caught so 
many fish that day that “he felt sure of the two- 


dollar prize, and now he was going to get the other 
one as well. 

How that fish did struggle! Whatif he should | 
escape before he could be pulled aboard! Jec 
hauled vigorously, and coiled fathom after fathom | 
of his line on the deck. But the water was deep, 
the fish seemed constantly to grow heavier, and 
Jed made slower and slower progress. Tough as 
were his hands, he found that the line was cutting 
into them so that the pain was severe. 

Then he simply could not pull any longer, but 
was obliged to fasten his line and rest. He might 
have called some of his mates to help him, but in 
that case he would have been obliged to div ‘ide the 
prize of which he felt so sure. Meanwhile the 
other fishermen had seen by Jed’s actions that he | 
had hooked an unusual prize, and were giving 
him all serts of hints and advice. But sarcasm 
didn’t disturb Jed, and when he had rested a bit, 
he began again to draw up his line, hand over 
hand. 

That halibut couldn’t possibly weig 
two hundred pounds! How he «i 
thrash about! Jed feared he ea 
and escape, after all. At last he landed on deck 
his hook, to which was securely tied an enormous 
skate, tail first, and also—the grindstone usually 
kept on deck for sharpening the fish-knives. 

dea never again was known to leave his line to 
fish for him while he was below. 


rh Jess than 
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AN IMPORTANT OMISSION. 


Mrs. Williams had never been satisfied with the 
and so, when her 
husband proposed to build a new one, she said she 
would like to draw the plans; then she should be 
sure that she would have enough closets, and other 
conveniences. 
Mr. Williams 


arrangement of her old house, 


said, “Certainly, my dear, you 


draw the plans, and then you can have Jones look | 


them over, and see that they are practicable.” 

“Of course they’ll be practicable, and it will be 
only a matter of form for Mr. Jones to pass ap- 
proval on them,” said his wife, confidently. 

The plans were made and remade, altered and 
realtered, until at last they gave Mrs. 
perfect satisfaction. 


started for Mr. Jones’s oflice. 


When she displayed the plan of the first floor she 


was much gratified at the architect’s evident ap- 


proval, and although he seemed on the point of 
asking some question once or twice, he did not do | 
so, and in triumph she spread out the plan of the ti 


second floor. 
“What do you think of that?” she asked, 
tone of one assured of a pleasant answer. 


“Charming, my dear madam, charming!” said | 
“but—ah—how do you pro- 


the suave Mr. Jones; 
pose to reach the second floor, may I ask?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Williams, witha horrified gasp, 
“ forgot all about that; 
stairs!’ 

-- +r 


EFFECTIVE. 


An old woman in Dr. Todd’s famous 


her. One Sunday Dr. Todd preached a powerfu 
sermon from the text, 
abomination unto the Lord.” 


The old woman was much roused by this sermon. 
: 


She was trying to tell an old acquaintance abou 
it. 


‘A very powertul discourse, Maggie. Ah, bu 
he came down upon the sinners! 
done your heart good to hear him.’ 

“What was the sermon about? 
text?” 

‘Ah, | cannot remember the text. 
about weights and measures and groceries anc 
balane es. 

“But what was the 
theme of the discourse? 

“Oh, the theme. I 
know, Maggie. 
half-bushel!” 


subject? What 


do not know But this 


- +~@ _ 


CAUTIOUS. 


There is such a thing as being too cautious about 


taking cold 


Mr. Simmikins was in the room lately when Mr. 
Longbow, 


with an unfriendly Indian. 
Mr. Simmikins rose and prepared to go. 
“Why do you go?” he was asked. 
“TI never read or listen to stories of 
said Mr. Simmikins. 
“Why not?” 
“Because they might make the 
down my back, and in that case | 
to take cold, you know.” 


=. season. The King of 
Lam ge corrects the 
—— moe offensive breath. 
INHALER ts 1 ndy as a knife. This 
“LL, said an Irishman to a departing | guest. jcal ‘amie oe proved by Physicians and by the ow CATALOGUE 


“Iti isn" t late till midnight, and that’s early! 


HATS. 


} TO ORDER a $15. -$Q 
SAMPLES FR _ 
Pant Co., Whttwesn, ass. 


caught a | 


When supper was finished, the mei | 


Williams | 
There were enormous closets | 
at every turn, and open fireplac es wherever there 
was a chance for one, and with a sigh of relief she 


in the | 


there’s no place for any 


New 
England church kept a small grocery store, and it | 
was currently reported she was dishonest in her | 
dealings with the few townspeople who bought of | éress, for 25 


“False weights are an 


It would ha’ 
What was the 


But it was 


8 the | subject That was tne | Send name and address 1 for ateus with Re- 
; Rotts of Cases, to P. M.D., 
— =) ie Main St, Bulfalo, N. ¥. 
I went right home and burned my | 


a gentleman from the Black Hills, be- 
gan an account of an encounter which he once had 


adventure,” 


cold chills. ru 
should be likely 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


VERYBODY’S HAND- BOOK 


of ELECTRICITY, by Edw. Trevert, 50 ILLUs- 








The best preparation for the teeth is Brown’s “Cam- | 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN | 


absorb the perspiration. 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv TRATIONS. 120 Paces. All about Electric Bells, Bat- For He USE a 
Se teries, eet piotoss Railways, Welding, etc. GHA gus 
. > rost-paid, 3¢. BUBLER P UB. CO., Lynn, Mass. | wear, ior cold 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co. 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. Le idv. 





For specialties, send for Catalogue. Soenes- 
King & Co., 31 Boylston St., Boston, U.S. A. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Sos, North Adams, Mass. 


SAVE THE BABIES! 


Mothers will be wy to know that Dr. Hoxsie’s “Cer- 
tain Croup Cure” is a reliable remedy for the worst 
cases of croup. It contains no opium, causes no nau- 








‘EATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
Send stamp for printed matter of “iy! and | sea, and relieves this dread disease immediately. Sent 
State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, fash. Address, 





3 — to introduce the 
en Washing Ma 


B l Cc PA py For full particulars, | 


address, BUCKEYE CHURN CO., Carey, Ohio. | 


J. W.@ SCOTT CO.,L’d,Catalogue 25c. | 


Foreign Postage by Appro- 

val sheets 50 per cent. disc. 

ooae on application. Circulars free. 
65 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK NEw YorK City. 


‘Taught, mail or person- mail or person- = 
‘SHOR ally, by practical ver- | 

batim Roporsey. Twent 
years’ experience. No failures. Situati HAR uarantee 


Book and Circulars free. RISON, 
| Stenographer, 239 Broadway, Newt fork. 


HORT-HAND &% ‘2: cataiog, 


of Books and helps 


Ee LF TAUGHT orveit: instruction 
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by mail to en ae address on receipt of 50 cents. 
HOXSIE, Buffalo, New York, — 
with cheap and inferior Dyes that 
5 ¢ uickly fade, but give “PERFEC- 
TION” DYES a trial. The results 
cannot fail to please you. “PER- 
‘ECTION ” Dyes are warranted 
FAST and BRILLIANT. A pack- 
age of Turkey Red, Mahogany, or 
any of our 50 popular colors w ith 
_m le card and cata. by mail, 10c. 
USHING & Co., _ Foxcroft, Me Me. 
And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. V ce 8 Siustre- | 
ting every subject for NS, | 
| ba o Ce A prot jitable business for aman ut, hts capi- | 
anterns for Home Amusement. 208 p. Cata. | 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
TMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to FOR THIS | 
sf im PRONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINC (Neath ‘OHIO. C. STAMP. Cs 
Thorough and practical in- Send us 13 two-cent stamps, and we | 
NME STUDY struction given by Matt in | will send you by mail one of these self- 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- | inking stamps. Ink, any color, Box, | 
ates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- etc, Your business and address can be | 
liress, BRYANT & STR wrron's O0LL EGE, Buffalo, New York. acted at 5 conte per Hine exten. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
C.J. CONOLLY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. | 
j \ Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure never fails 


HOME § tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 


COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 














to give instant relief in the worst cases; in- 
sures comfortable sleep; effects cures where all 
others a“ A trial convinces the most sceptical. Price, 
50c. and $1., ¥ Druggists or by mail. Sample free 
for stamp. Dr. R. Schiffmann, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A WHOLE PRINTING OU TFT , COM P 
Just as shown in cut. 3 Alphabets of neat Type, Bottle of Todolibie 
catalogue 






















offers both sexes the best | 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
| supplied with competent as- 
| | See. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
\VALENTINE’S oon aie aa 
o— a trade m... 
then sturts them 
in railroad service. 
ae roma ay Sen ES 
‘'TELECRAPHY “sa | ———_— 
Send for stamp ‘selections on approval. NTN ou IT. x 
STAMP Sure to please, 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. }= 
exit, 10c.; Mexico 1864, 4 var. oo iMNI 
plete, 20e. Price-lists and prem 
offers free. Add. MOUND CIT STAMP 
i CO., 1501 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
orien - d directions “HOW in 3B 
STAMPS ! eg a Fore ign, 16c.; 160 _var., many PRINTER." Set upan nae prints cards. paper, eavelopente.at 
We; 3 Nic aragua, 6c.; 3 ‘Borneo, Tunis, Mo. Ba Rew 1. Aerts pale ING ERSO! & BRO.. 5 CORTLANDT SEN. -¥. Grn! 
a, :6 Philippines, 2vc.; 5 Siam, 2c.; 3 Liberia, 
‘ ‘ We ; 13 Roumania, 0c, New filus. Catalonia t 5e. | 
x ds, Peek Co., 7B Calumet Avenue, Chicago, I. | 
MONITOR | INCUBATOR. | of any age, size, sex or color. No experience needed 
i? se oe the ee goods are used YY ever yy? in % 2 5- 
even ¢ make as much as | 
How to Obtain Que FREE. | D2 Shown ope preciated. Address, with stamp, —_| 
Twenty- ree First Premiums in eA DY Wall Pa | 
one your. ws Len 2 eee Soe stamps. 305 High Street, Providence, R. 1. 
AMS, BrisToL, Conn. 
7 . 7 
“Down With High Prices.” 
ONIX Es 











Unique and pre aa LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYEING & 
CLEANSING ESTABLISHMENT, 17 Temple PL, Boston. 


‘PBIB EAGLE PRINTING OUTEIT 152° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 


in stamps for our Calendar of Cat and LAE 





SQ bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 
[iN Pegi neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
. Passured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 

ANAKESIS 5 ive,» instant 

lief, and is ELIAB 
CURE for PILES. Price, $1; 
at TT are or by mail. Sam ples 

Address, “Anakes 

bay 2416, New York Cit) 


‘Ca FOUNTAIN PENwaites™ 
20000 WORDS-1 FILLING 











shed 1 c 
Rubber powong Co. 18 New w Haven, Oc Conn, > 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of “‘An 
Owl Paid *? Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BooK OF STITCH- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32- -page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 
Books, ete. All for atx. 2-cent stamps. (12 cents.) 
_Address, J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 
» Tue Most RE — Foop 
For Infants & Invalids. 
Vou medicine, but a pase pre- 
Fg) est st Food, wr) to the weake 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam: 
1B) xt free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


bon Good 


ousekeeper should illustrated 
a of “ Never.Break” wal Stoel Orda a Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 
ede” Send tor citcular THE STOP. 

ar. . 
!| FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO. Bouton, Mees: 


Stereopticons, 9x13 Jobber, . You can save 


5 and ae big money, toc 
L ere Lanterns. ug, patting eg others. 7 for spare, op Yiny 

antern Slides to order, | *¢tting easy by our printed rules nd 2 stamps for 
30,000 LANTERN SLIDES mx STOCK. | (3 fnqara!OS¥G of presses, type, cards, paper, ete, direct 


GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. CO.. Meriden, Cen. 


CATALOGUE FREE, Address, Typewriter be- 
partment, Pore Mra. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


DO YOU WANT RITE 
MONEY? F. 1. WHITNEY, | 
WORK? > Paul, —. ; 

an Say just wha 
HEALTH? you desire, and an- 
Og Bae 


free, together with 
BUSINESS? §& maps & publications. 


RHEUM USM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaste Plaster Works, WLowell, Mass. 


, PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, SS, 
Small newspa' + Pe) S22, 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
¢2" MENTION THIS PAPER. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & 
OPTICAL CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Remit postage 10 D cents. 


CURED 


TO STAY 
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| gat ira fearn Of, azine, indispensable _ 
ng learn ater Color or China Te EV 7 ww Y 
| Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Hane THE GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 








New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
‘. Rose Toilet Set Watch,Brass Lamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea a Co., 3 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 289, New York. 


| ——— k Illustrating and Em roidery. To * GREATAMERICAN 
secure these, together with 1:°2 Exquisite Colered 
Studies suitable for copying or framin, hun 
dreds of artistic working designs and i pabaeean 
send this (YourH’s ComMPANION) Sirestieunens and $1 
| Pegular Bia #2 at direct to the publisher, 
| N MARKs, 2 Union Square, N. Y. 
te Finely iMestrued catalogue, over 100 designs, for 
| 4cts. With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cts. 


QQ -uUTLER’S 


POCKET INHALER 


And INHALANT cures 
CATARRH, Bronchi- 
tis, Asthma, all diseases | 
of the Throat and Lungs. | 
Consnmption —if taken | 


ComPANY 





BARNEY & BERRY 








W. H. SMITH & CO, Prop’s, 410 Michigan St., Buifalo, N.Y. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE. 


Fast } 


For RUBBER BOOTS these 


socks give 


aud for the 


ssampiewinve| Phe Berkshire Hills sie ions 
Sanatarium a 


knitted 
ric, lined 
with shiek, 


developing instead the utmost beauty of the wood, while enrich 
ing its color in aremarkable manner, and imparting the warm 


article of furniture in the house. 
: ually good for 
effect is permane at: re 
pearance of the wig becomes a continual deli 
$1 a bottle, express paid, L 
eaLry COMPANY, 814 8ST. PAUL STREET, BALTI 


ho ts Parker, 10% 


r - FURNITURE POLISH 
Y is what you have always desired for 
your fadedfurniture. Itinstantly re 





JANUARY §8, 1891. 




















warmth to the feet 


and 






Post aid, cts. Mention siz. 
Bedford Street, Bosio.. 








moves the white, dusty ap yieecnes ° 












n dining-table, beautifies the 
ves an air of refinement to each 
Itcan be used by any person, is 
ods, and once applied the 


tained or painted 
r returns = the ap- 
> 






Of dealers, or The BA 
RE, MD. 





“SEDGWIGK fm ce 





, Best Fences and Gates for all 


purposes. Free Catalogue giving 


full particulars and mae 
Hardware Dealers 


SEDGWICK BROS. _00,, “iehman, Ind. 





White Tea Sets. 56and 70 pieces, wit! 


Ask 





THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 





th $10 ‘and $11 orders. 


Decorated ‘I'ea Sets, 44and 56 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 


Moss Rose Tea Sets, 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 


44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
118 pieces, with $20 orders. 


Decorated Iinported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated —— Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 


— Rose I 


eer same Premiums allowed 
pon for our 64 pi 


ed ‘Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
D with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
wiss Watch, fy adies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
e Tilustrated Catalogue, containing 

ete Premium anc 


“Achiress THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 





Hang Nome 
tent Windinr’ 


210 STATE STREET, hes a cntrten MASS. 














= Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of F 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi'teen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to = 


_THEBRAINERD &ARNSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO. 
(/ZD KIMESTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


























Colds and Coughs 


croup, 

sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral . 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
It should be in every 
family. “ 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 








} 





CAIN | 
A Day. 

AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME *‘ALL 


RUN DOWN,”’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 





OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruGcisTs, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS ANID 
IMITATIONS, 








